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| logical stimulus needed at this moment, 
B another point of view there was considerable sagacity 
pin his reference. in reply to a question on treaty revision, 
[to his Reichstag speech of three years ago, when he 
Slaid it down as 
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News of the Week 


The Premier in Berlin 
THE Berlin visit of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
Henderson, which began on Monday and ended on 
Wednesday, represented technically the sequel to the 
Chequers visit of Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius at the begin- 
ning of June, and the renewal of friendly contacts appears 
all the good effects that might have been 
Mr. MacDonald is at his best on these 








the recuperative power of Germany gave just the psycho- 
while from 


must be no 
Berlin, which 


fundamental that there 


war. The conversations in 


“covered disarmament and hours in mines as well as the 
Minancial situation, 


have been followed in Paris with 


that slight uneasiness which the French, or rather the 
a a . 
Paris hewspapers, always manifest on such occasions, 


There has obviously been no ground for that this time, 
particularly as Mr. Henderson went out of his way to 
emphasize the reality and the importance of the Franco- 
German rapprochement effected during the German 
Ministers’ Paris visit. That will no doubt be developed 


when M. Laval goes to Berlin. 
* * * * 


A Ban on Air-War ? 

The recent air manoeuvres over London have driven 
home once more the conviction to which all such 
exercises invariably point, that no adequate defences 
against air attack exist —except, indeed, counter-attack 
on the enemy acrodromes, if that can be described as 
defence. With anti-aircraft guns in action, as they were 
not at these last manoeuvres, the success of the attacking 
force in reaching its objectives might be less, and its 
losses greater, but the effects of its onslaught would 
still be devastating. That fact, and the practical 
demonstration of it given by the air exercises, lends 
added _ significance to the important statement made 
by the Under-Secretary for Air in the House of Commons, 
while the manoeuvres were actually in progress, that 
the Government was giving intensive study to the 
question of securing the abolition of air-warfare alto- 
gether by international agreement. To say that the 
Government is studying an idea does not mean that 
the Government has decided to adopt it, still less to put 
it forward at next year’s Disarmament Conference, 
but the fact that the proposal to abolish air warfare is 
actually under consideration in official circles 
provides the best of reasons why it should be discussed 
with equal seriousness elsewhere. 


serious 


* * * * 

The aeroplane is primarily an_ offensive weapon. 

If the aggressor had no air force there would be no 
gs 


essential reason for the defence to maintain one. It is 
against air attack that air defence is needed. The real 
question is whether it is practical to ban military 
aeroplanes when civil aeroplanes are so admirably 
adapted to the business of bomb-dropping. If the 
answer to that is that light fighting-machines, adapted 
to warding off bombers but not to dropping bombs 
themselves, might be maintained, that 
met in turn with the rejoinder that the bombers will in 
such a case be convoyed by light fighters to engage 


contention is 


the defending fighters. But that may not be the last 
word. It has more than once been suggested that 


weapons with such tremendous potentialities as bombing 
aeroplanes ought to be available only for withstanding 
violations of pledges like the League Covenant or the 
Kellogg Pact, not for perpetrating them—i.e., that 
only the League of Nations should possess an air-arm 
and the international disarmament 
which Lord Cecil presided in Paris last week seems to 
have had that idea in mind when it urged that certain 
of a_ particularly character should be 
* which in the case of aviation can 
be realized by the method of internationalization.” 
This raises large issues, but whatever the outcome, it 
is all to the good that the Government should be con- 
sidering them. 


committee over 


arms aggressive 


excluded altogether, 
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France’s Disarmament Policy 

Very similar issues will in any case have to be faced 
in connexion with the memorandum on disarmament 
which the French Government has just sent to the 
League of Nations in anticipation of next year’s con- 
ference. As supplement to a statistical return, which 
shows that in military personnel (a not very decisive 
criterion in these days of extensive mechanization) 
considerable reductions have been effected in the last 
ten years, the Government raises in its plainest form 
the question of whether collective action by League 
States for the defence of a victim of aggression can be 
confidently relied on or not. That does not, of course, 
necessarily involve the existence of an international 
police force in the hands of the League, nor does the 
memorandum suggest that. What its authors con- 
template is joint action by covenant-keeping States 
against a covenant-breaker. France, it is declared, 
would be ready to take part in such action, and it is 
implied clearly enough that further disarmament is 
only feasible if the French thesis—which is theoretically 
at any rate the Covenant thesis—is accepted. M. Maginot, 
the Minister for War, has since said this in as many 
words in a public speech. It is pretty certain that half 
a dozen other States will take their stand on the same 
ground as France, and they are States without whose 
co-operation disarmament in Europe would break down 
altogether. That creates a diflicult situation, to which 
serious thought must be given here and now. 

* * * * 
At Westminster 

Parliament, with an adjournment of which its members 
stand in more than ordinary need impending, has been 
concerned mainly with questions of domestic interest. 
The House of Commons, on Thursday, July 25th, showed 
some anxiety for assurances as to the future lot of the 
minorities in Iraq, but transport, agriculture, coal and 
health have been the main subjects of discussion, most 
of them arising on the votes that are being hurried 
through by the summary process habitual at this stage 
of the session. Under such conditions the debates are 
not as a rule acutely contentious and Ministers can 
speak more objectively than when they have to defend 
their policy against sharp attack. It was in that spirit 
that Mr. Morrison discussed transport and Mr. Shinwell 
the coal situation. In the former field it was reported 
thai, according to first indications, the operation of the 
Road Traflic Bill has made for safer roads as well as for 
faster travel, and the Minister declared himself ready 
to app‘oach the question of rail electrification on the 
lines of the Weir report undisturbed by the vastness 
of the sums involved. On Wednesday Mr. Morrison 
ended the Charing Cross Bridge vacillations (discussed 
on a later page) by killing the scheme. 

x * * * 

The agricultural discussions, on the other hand, have 
been distinctly controversial, not only the two parties 
but the two Houses finding themselves at issue on the 
Agricultural Land Utilization Bill, which represents 
the Government’s fulfilment of its promises to agriculture. 
On Friday, July 24th, Dr. Addison, with the amend- 
ments made in his Bill by the House of Lords before 
him, moved to disagree with practically ail of them, and 
‘arried his resolutions by majorities which the absence 
of Labour members at a wedding made once or twice 
disturbingly narrow. Two questions were of particular 
importance, whether the measure should run without 
time limit, as the Bill proposed, or fer four years as it 
‘read when the Lords had done their work on it. In 


the Commons, Dr. Addison proposed a limit of ten 


years, and when the measure went back to the Loni 
on Tuesday a compromise of eight was accepted. Mop 
fundamental was the Government’s proposal to » 
up large-scale experimental farms under a _ busines 
corporation. The Lords cut this out of the Bill altogethe. 
Dr. Addison in the Commons insisted on its restoratio, 
the Lords on Tuesday cut it out once more, and th 
Commons, when the measure came back to them th 
same day, acquiesced in the excision rather than protrart 
the struggle with the other House. 
* * * * 

The St. Aidan’s Controversy 

The controversy between the Bishop of Birminghay 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury has now got far beyon 
the question whether the Archbishop should or shoul 
not have instituted Mr. Simmonds to the benefice of §. 
Aidan’s. Incidentally the Archbishop has made it phiy 
that he had no choice in the matter. It is now not even; 
controversy between the Archbishop and Dr. Bane: 
the question at issue is whether the Real Presence js; 
tenable doctrine in the Church of England. The Ar. 
bishop maintains that those who believe that it is tenabk 
can appeal to the twenty-eighth article and to the Chur 
Catechism. Dr. Barnes is willing to allow that the Brea 
and Wine are channels of grace in the same way that th: 
sunset may be, or the Bible. But he will not allow anythix 
more than that. He asks the Archbishop to join him i 
his exclusiveness. At this stage the Archbishop pass 
out of the controversy. But the demand has brought cit 


a letter from the Bishop of Oxford expressing his agree f 


ment with the belief which Dr. Barnes would exclude, 
on the ground that the Eucharist through the promis: 
and presence of Christ is the most assured moment ii 
religious experience. 
Ipswich, writing as an Evangelical, recognizes that thos 
who believe that a special presence of the Lord can te 
associated with the consecrated elements have a right ti 
be in the Church of England. But he asks those who 
believe this to accept the limitations on devotiond 


practice that the Church of England itself imposed in thf 
If Dr. Barnes had adopted thi} 


Prayer Book of 1928. 
temperate attitude his position would have been impry 
nable, and the Church would have been the gainer. 
* * * * 

China 

Mr. 
in Shanghai, disappeared on June 3rd. 
evidence that he was arrested by the military 
He was in their hands when he was last heard of @ 
June 11th. The official inquiry by the Chinese authoritis 


police 


The Bishop of St. Edmondsbury aul F 


John Thorburn, a ninetecn-year-old British reside 
There is conclusitf 





into his case was a farce. The Nanking Governmeli 


by adopting an attitude of brazen concealment of thee 
circumstances of a breach of faith which involves thf 
liberty, and all too probably the life, of a foreigner, ha 
relatiolsp 


wantonly damaged the foundations of China’s 
not with Great Britain alone, but with all the Powers. 
* * * * 

The point of principle involved 
Whether the Nanking Government is unable, or whet 


it is unwilling, to let its right, or civilian, hand tal : 
official cognizance of what its left, or military, ha] 
is doing, the mere fact that it is either, in so grave 
case for anything like th 


matter, destroys its own 


immediate rendition of extra-territoriality. It looks & 


if the measure of sympathy with which His Majest) 


Government has so far met its aspirations on this po 
cannot wisely be given practical effect until Mr. Justi 
Feetham’s transition period, measured “ not in ye 
but decades,” is considerably older. The representatioy 
which Sir Miles Lampson has carried from His Majes} 


is fundamentay 
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Government to Nanking are not a whit too strongly 
worded. British opinion in China is probably justified 
in thinking that official action could, and should, have 
been taken several days earlier. 
* * * a 

Japan’s Expansion 

One or two competent writers on Japan having 
announced lately, with some confidence, that the popula- 
tion question in the Japanese Empire would settle itself 
pecause the rate of increase was steadily siowing down, 
the figures of the 1931 census now emerge to shatter 
that comfortable doctrine. The birth-rate in Japan is 
not going down. It is going up. And the population is 
increasing at present by nearly a million every year. That 
fact may not be as disturbing to the rest of the world as it 
sounds. The Japanese, for all their apparent need for 
emigration grounds, still show little desire to emigrate on 
any considerable scale. But the alternative is to convert 
Japan systematically from an agricultural into an indus- 
trial State. That process, of course, has been carried 
some way already, and it must inevitably be carried much 
further. But expanding production means expanding 
markets, and unless new demands can be created on a 
substantial scale Japanese competition in China and 
India will become increasingly intense. Japan’s birth- 
rate may not create a military problem, but the economic 
problem it creates is grave. , 

* * * * 


Outrage in India 

The sudden recrudescence of outrages in India is 
extremely disturbing, not because it betokens any 
widespread concerted movement—of that there is no 
evidence at all—but because such crimes or attempted 
crimes put invaluable weapons in the hands of opponents 
of an agreed settlement of the Indian question, poison 
the atmosphere in which negotiations have to be carried 
on, and may make the re-imposition of provocative 
administrative restrictions inevitable. There would be 
much more ground for misgiving if any connexion could 
be traced between the attempt on Sir Ernest Hotson 
at Poona, the attack on two British officers, with fata] 
results for one of them, in a train in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and the murder of Mr. Garlick in court at 
Calcutta. In actual fact, the crimes appear to have 
been committed by irresponsible individuals from different 
motives, and there is no ground for associating the 
Congress Party, with them either directly or indirectly. 
But there is a clear duty resting on Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress Working Committee to condemn such 
terrorism publicly and unequivocally, as a number of 
jeading Moslems have already done. In any event, the 
Round Table negotiators must go forward with their 
task undeflected by what there seems full justification 
for describing as an undesigned coincidence of outrage. 

* * * * 


Mr. Bernard Shaw in Russia 
Russia would appear to be enjoying Mr. Bernard Shaw 
as much as Mr. Bernard Shaw is enjoying Russia. That 


8 not surprising, for Mr. Shaw is saying of Communists 


and Communism all that in their most expansive moments 
Communists have ever said of themselves, and more, in all 


4 likelihood, than they have ever quite believed. All that 


ajest! 
is poi 
Justis 
n yew 
vtation 
ajest] ; 





_ Must tend to make the visit of Mr. Shaw and his discreetly 


selected companions, Lord and Lady Astor and Lord 
Lothian, very agreeable. But Mr. Shaw has a réle to play 
Whether he likes it or not. He will inevitably be regarded 
in Moscow, even in his more epigrammatic moments, as an 
interpreter of Great Britain to Russia and he will be in 
Wide request on his return as an interpreter of Russia to 


Great Britain. It is too much to hope that the average 
Englishman should find in the coruscations that have so 
delighted Mr. Shaw’s Russian listeners any very authentic 
picture of the England that the average Englishman 
knows, nor does that greatly matter. But it does matter 
whether Mr. Shaw comes back simply to tell London 
light-heartedly, as he told Moscow, that England ought 
to have started the Soviet experiment first, or whether he 
sets himself seriously to illuminate what he regards as the 
strength and weaknesses of the Soviet system as they 
have revealed themselves to his penetrating insight. 
We shall hope for the best until we know the worst. 
* * a * 

Breaking Up 

The advent of school holidays means one thing to readers 
of the Spectator as parents and something very different as 
they notice the swarms of urchins of both sexes settling 
in these last few days like locusts on the London parks. 
There is always a cheerful streak in the typical Cockney of 
whatever age, and holidays are worth having, even in this 
weather, when the Green Park is doing more than ordinary 
justice to its name and the price of a fare to Hampstead 
Heath can sometimes be cadged from somewhere. But 
for the London child in the mass the holiday playground is 
the London street, and the streets of Bermondsey and 
Bethnal Green are unlovely places whether they shine in a 
rainstorm or bake malodorous in an August sun. You 
can break-up for a seaside holiday or for a street pavement 
holiday, and the unconscious pathos of the tens of thou- 
sands of boys and girls turned out for a month from the 
classrooms to the streets of Whitechapel or Ancoats 
deserves at least a fleeting thought. Houses cannot be 
rased to make playgrounds in the congested areas, but at 
least what open space there is can be jealously preserved, 
and it is matter for the profoundest satisfaction that the 
Foundling Hospital site is now all but secured for its 
rightful beneficiary, the London child. Readers of these 
lines still have the opportunity of making it quite secure. 

* * % 1K 

Lord Knutsford 

We record with deep regret the sudden death on 
Monday of Lord Knutsford, of whose devoted work in 
the cause of medical charity the London Hospital 
stands as a proud memorial. Sydney Holland, born in 
1855, was the elder of the twin sons of the first Viscount 
and, through his mother, inherited some of his wit and 
gaiety from the volatile Sydney Smith. He was 
educated at Rugby and Trinity Hall, was called to the 


Bar, and became interested in dock companies. The 
call to his real life-work came to him when about 1890 
he visited a docker patient at the Poplar Hospital. He 


found the place most unsatisfactory and determined to 
reform it. As chairman of the Poplar Hospital he 
worked such wonders in a few years that he was asked 
to apply the same treatment to the London Hospital, 
then very poor and ill-found. He became chairman at 
the end of 1896, and devoted himself thenceforth to the 
reorganization and extension of the great charity. He 
is said to have raised £6,000,000 by his untiring efforts, 
and we can well believe it. The hospital is now the 
largest and probably the best equipped in the country. 
Lord Knutsford had no sons, and is succeeded by his 


twin brother. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate 34 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
July 23rd, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102{} ; on Wednesday week, 103 ; ayear ago, 1033. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 923; on Wednesday 
Week, 94}; a year ago, 90}. Conversion Loan (8} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 80}; on Wednesday week, 82}; a year 
ago, 79}. 
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After the Conference F 
Br 
TESHE London Seven-Power Conference, which in a France had sought, during the Paris conversations, ; - to 
sense began in Paris, may be said in a sense to attach to the long-term loan she is ready to provi ‘ al 
have continued in Berlin, whither Mr. Stimson betook and the German Premier has so far been able to cour it 
himself immediately the London meetings ended, followed on a narrow majority in the committee in whose hang FP 


some thirty-six hours later by Mr. Henderson and a 
little later still by Mr. MacDonald. The American 
Secretary of State was resuming his disarmament 
pilgrimage after the financial interlude in London, and 
from the fact that he conversed at some length with 
General Groener, the German Minister of Defence, it 
was inferred, with sufficient superficial probability, that 


the future of the German “ pocket-battleship ” pro- 
gramme was under discussion. 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson, who spent 


Monday and Tuesday in Berlin, were returning the 
Chequers visit of Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius, but no 
one has imagined that the conversations they engaged 
in were of the nature of courteous formalities. The 
purpose of the British Ministers was to see for them- 
selves what effect the conclusions of the London Con- 
ference had had, or were having, in Germany; to do 
what was possible by their public and private utterances 
to re-establish general confidence; and to consider in 
consultation with members of the German Cabinet and 


other outstanding personalities like Dr. Braun, the 
Prussian Prime Minister, what future action on an 


international scale the situation might require. 

As for the effects of the Conference, Germany took 
what she got, which was singularly little, as well as 
could reasonably be expected. Disappointment at the 
meagre outcome of the three days’ deliberations of 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers was by no means con- 
fined to the Berlin Press. It was, and is, widely felt 
in this country, where the comment that the Conference 
‘did no more than ask the bankers to do what the bankers 
would in any case have done as a matter of self-interest, 
has been freely made, and with a good deal of justification. 
But that is not, of course, the whole truth. When the 
bankers at Basle considered the position in Germany 
three ago they expressly declared that the 
situation such that the Governments must take 
cognisance of it, and though the Governments have 
assumed no direct responsibility themselves as result of 
the discussions in London they have at least demonstrated 
their direct concern for the future of Germany, and 
by setting up a new committee to examine the situation 
and report they have committed themselves to further 
action, if it be called for, in the not distant future. 

Meanwhile there is the present and the immediate 
future to consider. Dr. Briining went home with the 
tidings, or rather preceded by the tidings, that the 
London Conference had requested the banking authorities 
concerned to renew for three months a Central Banks 
credit of £20,000,000 which was just falling due, and to 
maintain at the level to which they had fallen after the 
withdrawal of at least £150,000,000 the short-term 
credits Germany still enjoyed. In addition the com- 
mittee already mentioned was to be appointed to 
investigate the situation further. There was little there 
to exhilarate a people racked with apprehension and 
harried by emergency decrees, drafted with necessary 
haste and full of inevitable defects, inflicting serious 
hardship on individuals and involving the almost com- 
plete dislocation of all business. The failure to achieve 
more in London might well have meant Dr. Briining’s 
downfall, but it was counted to him for righteousness 
that he had firmly rejected the political conditions 


weeks 
was 


it lies to have the Reichstag convened. That is a couy th 


to be avoided at all costs, for a combination yf th 
Nationalists, Nazis and Communists would prove fyj— 
to the Government on the first division. It js ,— 4 
somewhat chastening reflection for believers in den. & in 
cratic government that the hope of the present situatiq 9 th 
lies in the fact that Dr. Briining has got the Reichsty 4 Br 
and M. Laval his two Chambers adjourned. -— 

Even so, it would be premature to declare thy jus 


the situation in Germany is saved. Dr. Briining is holdiy F lin 
on by a hair. The emergency decrees are being lifte) F 


and that may prove almost as delicate a_ business x 





imposing them. The disaster of a further drain ¢ 
short-term credits has been averted for the present, by P |’ 
no long-term money is in sight, except subject to thE 
political conditions which the French insistently demajf Bri 
and which British and American opinion unanimow)— Be 
condemns. Even -if those conditions were waived it \f tre 
doubtful whether the money could be raised without sof — the 
kind of Government guarantee, to which Mr. Snowden sf coll 
hostile on financial grounds, and Mr. Stimson beeaw C 
the United States Constitution makes such operatioy{ imp 
difficult. | Du 
Are these meagre positive results, with further positief ing 
results apparently barred by the attitude adopted (igf sim 
different reasons) by France, Great Britain and thf Lor 
United States, sufficient to produce the confide bee 
Germany needs to live by? The answer to that vidf mat 
question is unhappily doubtful. The best that can kp ove 
said is that Germany may be able to carry on for thf — blo 
moment, and even possibly begin a slow recovery. Bi} seal 
only first-aid has been rendered. Remedial treatmet} that 
will be essential, and a breathing-space has at leaf Mme! 
been created in which its precise form and _natuf  Tlid 
can be considered. But even that is less importaf ofte 
than to determine whether the condition exists, or ap ¢#tl 
be made to exist, in which alone any remedies will kf sé 
worth applying. That condition is the establishmef ' I 
of a wholesome political atmosphere in Europe, af ‘'t 
most particularly as regards relations between Germal! I SI 
and France. p abor 
It cannot be affirmed that that condition does if “* ‘ 
fact exist to-day. The reaction in Berlin to Pup crab 
suggestions about the abandonment of the _projet{ CN 
Customs Union with Austria and the battleship ‘ Exif (: 
Léthringen’ and the establishment of some form year 
financial supervision is evidence enough of that. Ap civil 
the reflection that France’s belated and grudgif 
acceptance of the Hoover moratorium proposal Ww state 
for the financial débdcle, which ® by s 





largely responsible 
immediate welcome of the American President’s initiati’” 
would almost certainly have averted, is not calculaté 


num 
foun 






to inspire cordiality on the German side. But that a 
now a matter of history, and this is a juncture at whith -— 
it is essential to allow the past to be past. Two me, Cohr 
fortunately, seem to recognize that—Dr. Briining & waki 
M. Laval. Both of them are realists, in the sense ti inth 
each of them knows not only what he can and calli the g 
do, but what the other can ‘and cannot do. But bil and 
of them, though they are Prime Ministers to-day, ™! on 
be private citizens to-morrow. It is not well, there] - _ 
to exaggerate the importance of the cordial pers? eo 


relations established between the two in Paris 
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London. But neither, on the other hand, is it well to 
underrate that, particularly since the Governments in 
London and Washington, and, there is every reason 
to believe, in Rome, are doing their best to fan steadily 
any spark of Franco-German cordiality that may show 
itself. But obviously Paris and Berlin are the key- 
points, and Berlin, it may be observed, can do more 
than merely wait expectant. Whatever the verdict of 
the Hague Court on the Customs Union question, there 
js much more to be said in all the circumstances for 
quietly dropping the project than for pursuing it further 
in its present form, and it is very much to be hoped 
that France will have sufficient restraint to allow Dr, 
Briining to do that of his own accord. Regarding the 
pocket-battleship, too, though Germany was fully 
justified in replacing her obsolete vessels within the 
limits of the Treaty restrictions, and it may be difficult 


to cancel altogether a contract placed with a private 
vyard—a reasonable compromise should be perfectly 
possible. And in the matter of a future loan * con- 
ditions” of a financial character must be recognized 
to be perfectly reasonable though political conditions 
are not. 

Difficult, in short, though the situation is, there is 
no fundamental reason why political confidence, and 
as a corollary financial confidence, should not gradually 
be restored. Much in that connexion may be hoped 
for from the visit M. Laval is shortly to pay to Germany, 
and from the wider conversations that will inevitably 
take place when the Foreign Ministers of Europe meet 
at Geneva in September. If that hope is disappointed 
it will bode ill for the solution of the larger problems 
that must arise when the expiration of the Hoover 
moratorium year approaches ten months hence. 


The New Cancer Discovery 


N the light of the amazing result of the severe test 
applied by the investigation committee of the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign to the claims of Dr. 
Bendien, of Zeist, it should be impossible any longer to 
treat his spectroscopic method of diagnosing cancer with 
the silent indifference with which hitherto his professional 
colleagues have regarded his work. 

One needs to be indeed proof against novelty not to be 
impressed by the 100 per cent. accuracy with which the 
Dutch investigator selected the five sealed tubes contain- 
ing blood from cancer patients out of the thirty-eight 
similarly sealed tubes taken to him by Dr. Piney from 
London. Every conceivable precaution seems to have 
been taken to prevent the possibility of leakage of infor- 
and it was not until Dr. Bendien had handed 
over his written and signed reports on the anonymous 
blood-specimens, and Dr. Piney thereupon opened the 
sealed envelope containing the key to the test-tubes, 
that even he knew from what patients the several speci- 
mens were taken. The potential value of so presumably 
reliable a diagnostic method when applied to a disease 
often obscure in its early manifestations, yet only at that 
early stage amenable to treatment, is obviously very 
great. But it is to be hoped that there will be no attempt 
to persuade the publie—and especially the unfortunate 
victims of this disease—that the goal of cancer research is 
in sight; or that a new and effective curative method is 
about to be introduced or discovered. At the same time, 
we can safely say that that goal has been brought appre- 
ciably nearer, and the discovery of a new weapon against 
cancer made more likely. 

Cancer accounts for well over half a million deaths a 
Year, and is apparently increasing in its hold on the 
civilized world; yet both its cause and its pathology 
remain obscure. It would probably be impossible to 
state a theory of cancer which would be generally accepted 
by students of the subject. Naturally, there have been 
humerous speculations, both with and without reasonable 
foundations, but few of these guesses have survived 
criticism or even the crude repartee of statistics. We 
have had the theory of interrupted intercellular warfare ; 
Cohnheim’s embryonic theory—implying the sudden 
Waking up of embryonie cells which had become detached 
in the process of development, and lain dormant for vears ; 


mation ; 


1 com the germ theory—lately revivified by the work of Barnard 


and Gye; the reduced chromosone theory, and many 
others. Certain facts, however, seem to be established. 
Most students would agree with Billroth that, without 
Previous chronic inflammation, cancer does not exist ; 
but, on the other hand, there is clear evidence, as in the 


rarity with which carcinoma of the breast follows inter- 
stitial mastitis and gastric carcinoma follows ulceration 
or chronic dyspepsia, that persistent irritation and 
recurrent inflammation alone are insuflicient to cause 
malignant degeneration. The proliferation of cells that 
occurs in the repair of injuries is apparently provoked 
by products liberated from the cells that have been killed. 
But such proliferation, unlike that of cancerous growths, 
ceases when the work of repair is complete. Unless there 
is a fundamental difference in the two cells initiating the 
respective processes,there must be some other, or some addi- 
tional, factor present in the one and absent from the other. 
There is another strange characteristic of cancerous 
growth. Although it starts at the site of prolonged 
irritation, the process begins, not straightaway, but 
much later, often years after the irritation 
ceased. Obviously, there is an individual internal factor 
over and above any external provocant, for we find, as 
with infectious diseases, that, of many persons exposed 
to identical environmental forces, only some fall victim 
to malignant disease. Moreover, the fact that cancer 
is a disease that rarely shows itself before middle life 
indicates that the soil is at least as important as the 
seed, whatever form the latter may take. All this 
would lead one to infer the existence in sus¢eptible 
individuals of physical or chemical pecularities which 
might be countered if we could but recognize them. 
Some degree of specific immunity can nearly always 
be developed against normal tissue cells ; but, so far as 
existing evidence goes, any anti-bodies produced by 
cancer cells are weak and ineffective. On the 
hand, it is stated that the serum of cancer patients is 
much less potent as a destroyer of cancer cells than is 
the serum obtained from normal individuals. If this is 
really so, it is strange that attempts to diagnose cancer 
by serum tests have hitherto proved so unsuccessful. 
We need to curb any tendency to over-conlidence in 
the practical eflicacy of reputed cancer cures, even when 
The 
list of * remedies,’ many introduced under distinguished 
auspices, is long and lamentable. Doyven’s serum, Coley’s 
fluid, thyroid extract, trypsin, and vaccines of many 
kinds are but a selection from hundreds. But, whilst 


has 


other 


these are proclaimed from respectable eminences. 


retaining our critical judgment, we should not take it 
for granted that the battle must always go against us. 
If, as appears likely, Dr. Bendien’s researches lead to 
the discovery of analysable differences between the 
blood of cancer patients and that of the rest of us, they 
may well be the starting point of fresh lines of investigation 
leading to results more fruitful than any yet attained. 
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The Week in Parliament 


FEXHE end of session fag (all too apparent among 

members) has had the paradoxical result of enabling 
Parliament to complete more legislation than the Govern- 
ment really expected perhaps to get through. Opposition 
for the purpose of opposition has perhaps flagged, while 


on the Government side there has been a_ readiness 
to accept amendments—notably those coming from 


the Lords on the Agricultural Land Utilization Bill, and 
its Scots brother, the Small Landholders and Agricultural 
Holdings Bill. When the Land Utilization Bill first came 
before the Lords they swept away the clause setting up a 
land corporation to conduct large-scale experiments in 
farming. On Friday of last week Dr. Addison asked the 
Commons to replace the clause thus condemned, which 
was done. On Tuesday the Lords once more threw it 
out. At a.few minutes to eleven that same evening 
Dr. Addison in the Commons accepted the elimination, 
explaining that he desired to see go on to the Statute Book 

piece of legislation which even without the eliminated 


clause might have very far-reaching results: ‘ For 
the first time in England,” he said, ‘‘ we can truly say 


that the way is now open for any man who is unem- 
ployed, or is an agricultural labourer or an ex-Service 
man, to be provided with an opportunity of cultivating 
a small holding.” The Bill may, indeed, help to realize 
practically the Spectator’s plans of ‘* Homecrofting.” 
The debate on the coal industry threw shadows of 
tragic possibilities. Sir Herbert Samuel pointed out that 
a bad crisis threatened next vear, and that many aspects 
railways electrification, instance—of the very 
national reorganization which all advocated often took 
place at the expense of coal. Nothing very new resulted 
from the debate: Sir Herbert Samuel for possibly the 


for 


hundredth time urged large-scale amalgamations, a 
rationalized transport system, organized marketing 


conciliation as between owners and miners on 
ratification of international conventions 
on working hours. The miners’ representatives said, 

effect, national ownership. Mr. Shinwell, after defence 
of the quota system, proposed that the International 
Labour Office should invite the Powers concerned in the 


methods, 
au national basis, 


draft international convention to a conference within th, 
next two months to see how it could be simultaneous) 
applied, for unless its adoption were simultaneous } 
could not be ratified. 

Note the strange contradictions in which some section 
in the House can involve themselves. On the Hong 
Office vote, Mr. Wardlaw Milne drew attention to the 
numerous cases under the Admission of Aliens Aes 
where those who are Englishmen in every real sense ay 
not allowed to live in England. A man having lived jy 
England till middle age, having offered his services jy 
the War, takes a position in America and acquires 
American citizenship. He sends a good proportion of 
his earnings for many years to this country, and having 
acquired a competence joins his family and settles here, t 
spend his savings. He is thereupon harassed and badgerej 
as an “alien,” constantly under the threat of expulsion, 
Yet the whole tendency of some opposition criticisy 
is towards stiffening the regulations which would exclu 


aliens of every type. Very well. There arises a cay 
in which a Russian woman, Russian born, of Russia, 
nationality, and still regarded as a Russian by the 


Russian authorities. is refused permission by thow 
authorities to leave Russia although she has married a 
Englishman. Thereupon an Opposition member sugges 


that the British Government should go to the extent of 


threatening reprisals unless this Russian born woman 
dual nationality be permitted to leave Russia in ore 
to come to this country. And this from the side of tle 
House which has so often implied that the admission ¢ 
Russians to this country at all is a grave national dange, 

The week and session end with something of a bon): 


shell in the shape of the Economy Committee’s report 
of which Ministers have received a copy, but which 
only issued to the public as the House rises for the 


recess. No action can therefore be taken till Octobe, 
If all the reductions recommended were to 
operative there would be a saving of anything yp ti 


eighty or ninety millions, which means, of course, thi > 


raised large questions of policy, i 
GUARDIAN, 


the Committee have 
matter for the Cabinet. 


Churches in the Wilderness 


By 


N those corners of the daily press which give a more or 
less casual attention to “ religious topics,” there 
have lately appeared insistent appeals for help in the 
building of new churches ; both in the London diocese, 
and elsewhere. The ordinary reader is inclined to pass 
on hastily, murmuring ‘“* More churches. more money for 
bricks and mortar ; when those we have already are never 
filled !°’ By this lazy inattention and lack of imagination 
he avoids one of the truly fundamental social problems of 
the present moment : and if he happens to be a Christian, 
he is also avoiding an outstanding corporate responsibility. 
The problem is this: in the re-distribution of our urban 
population which is now taking place on a vast scale, the 
developing of new areas and building of new towns. what 
provision shall and can be made for fostering the spiritual 
side of life? And the responsibility for at least attempt- 
ing to secure such provision lics on all genuine Christians, 
members as they are of a teaching Church: in fact, 
concerns all who believe in the * primacy of the spiritual.” 
Already it is reckoned that at least two million English 
citizens are without a permanent church or resident pastor. 


ee 


EVELYN 


UNDERUILL. 


Out of forty new districts in the London diocese alot, 


with a population approaching a quarter of a million, oilif 


eighteen have even a temporary mission-church. Ess 
and Kent, the Midlands and the North, 
"ase. 
opportunity is being offered to English Christians whos 


vision extends beyond their own religious tastes and nee) 
It is the opportunity of exhibiting the charm and oblige) 


tion of Christianity in its eternal freshness, to the 


freshly compounded social units at the most accessible 
4 on er 
Of course, if the chance is taken, it is imperative thy 
Prebendary Mackay !_ 


moment of their lives. 


it be taken the right way. 
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observed, with painful realism, that the modern Pilgria q 


too often finds the Slough of Despond in his own pari! 


church: and all experienced persons know that evel 


church can ultimately be placed in one of two classé 
the Mouldy, and the Beloved. The Mouldy are general! 
locked during the week—a needless precaution. Whe 
we try to enter, we are met by one of the most devitalizil 
and intimidating atmospheres which human enterpi 
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e Wha It seems unhappily significant that the greatest city in 


, the world has been unable to make up its mind on what is, 
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ae 


ean produce. The Beloved are generally open, and not 
very often empty. There may be many things in them 
which do not please a fastidious taste. But here the 
spiritual has been made homely. Here the most joyful 
and most poignant human experiences are in place and are 
understood ; human needs and failures are met on their 
own ground, and irradiated by the light of faith, hope and 
charity. And we are now being offered an unparalleled 
opportunity to turn our backs with decision on the 
Mouldy: and to create in fresh surroundings, maintain, 


-- and till with reverence and homeliness, the welcoming 


church which alone will always conquer, and alone is 
always loved. 

Asa field of missionary enterprise Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains are, or Should be, far less inspiring to the Christian 
realist of the moment than the “ little palaces of Muddi- 
vale” (on easy terms, with or without garage), and the 
“ heroes’ homes ” of the St. Expedito Estate ; where the 
gaunt embryo of a town as yet unborn sprawls over the 
network of a sanitary system awaiting decent burial, and 
unlovely lanes which some day will be roads. There the 
cinema, the licensed premises and the shopping centre are 
already well in hand; and a dismal collection of tins and 
brick-ends marks “ site of projected church.” An American 
poet, as he departed for England, observed that no one 
could compose poetry in a country where the roof was still 
being put on. Nor is concentration on the beauty of 
holiness, or steady remembrance of the significance of life, 
easy in an “ area” which is still being developed. Here 
if anywhere is a direct call for the motherly offices of the 
Church. Yet here the Church is often absent ; or where 
present, without adequate means of doing her work. Week 
by week and month by month hundreds of families are 
being transplanted from the slums to the ‘“ new areas.” 
It isa move to better conditions of bodily health, but often 


Charing Cross: A Study 


UR handling of the problem of rebuilding Charing 
Cross Bridge and replanning its approaches on either 
side has not done our community any credit. “ July 30th 


will be one of the most important dates in the history of 


London, for then the decision must be taken whether the 
great scheme for transferring Charing Cross Station to 
the South side of the river and building a new road bridge 
across the river is to be accepted or not,” said the 
Spectator ; and then we have to raise our eyes to the top 
of the page to see that the date is July 27th, 1929! 
Unfortunately, with a slight change in the actual day, it 
is possible to-day, just two years later, to write in almost 
exactly the same strain. Parliament, the L.C.C., and the 
Southern Railway have kept the ball of decision in play 
for the whole of that time without once allowing it to 
touch the ground! Even now The Times is full of letters 
protesting that insufficient consideration has been given 
to this or that pet proposal. When we look at the history 
of events since the appointment of Lord Lee’s Commission 
on cross-river traffie five years ago, we are painfully im- 
pressed with a kind of impotence of decision, which seems 
No doubt the 
doubt a_ twelve- 


No 


problem has its complexities. 


“tnillion pound scheme is of a considerable size and needs 


No doubt the interests involved 
All the same, 


after all, at bottom a simple proposal of replanning, for 
five years after the question has been thoroughly investi- 


to those of spiritual starvation : mitigated if at all by the 


desperate efforts of one overworked but enthusiastic padre 


with a handful of heipers—a tent or tiny mission hut 
representing all that the great Anglican Communion can 
do in response to the greatest religious opportunity of the 
day. The people, newcomers, often lonely, are raw 
material with which anything can be done by those who 
mix humanity and spirituality in the right degree. They 
want not worship only, but Sunday Schools for their 
children, clubs, personal contact—all the helps to the 
upbuilding of Christian character which parish life can 
give. But the Church in the new wilderness is crippled for 
lack of apparatus. Help must come from outside if this 
unparalleled chance is to be promptly taken, and taken 
in the right way. The alternative is a vast addition to 
heathen England. All the outward signs of material 
civilization are hurrying into existence ; only the embodi- 
ment of the spiritual lags behind. 

In our medieval churches, by a beautiful symbolism, 
a dove hung before the altar, and in it the sacred elements 
were preserved—the perpetual reminder of a spiritual 
Presence dwelling in the habitations of men. So the 
Church itself stands, or should stand, in the human 
community as a visible abiding place of Holiness ; witness- 
ing to the Unseen Beauty in the rough and tumble of 
common life. Even to those who do not enter, it ministers 
by its presence: many who take institutional religion 
lightly would hardly think a village complete without its 
church. And the more difficult, haphazard, and unlovely 
the conditions of outward existence, the more imperative, 
surely, the need for visible homes of the Spirit; and the 
more direct the obligation laid upon Christians to see 
that their brothers and sisters have access to these, the 
ordained distributing centres of strength, sweetness, and 


light. 


in Metropolitan Indecision 


STRACHEY. 


gated and declared to be urgent. For, though the 
selection of precisely the best scheme and the expendi- 
ture of twelve million pounds of money are difficult, vet 
the problem, compared to the political and economic 
issues which this nation, whether it likes it or not, has got 
to-day to face, is an extremely simple one, and our con- 
tinued inability to make up our minds does not augur well 
for the chances of clear and wise decision on far greater 
issues, 

Nor is our decision in this matter of Charing Cross 
Bridge altogether unconnected with the wider decisions 
of economic policy. It is rather a particular instance. 
The figure of twelve million pounds has probably daunted 
a great many people. We are as yet unaccustomed to the 
productive powers of modern science and are still psycho- 
logically unable to work in terms of large quantities 
involving large numbers of the monetary unit. But is a 
capital investment of twelve million pounds a heavy out- 
lay, in order to achieve an essential piece of reconstruction, 
to a community with an income of four thousand million 
pounds annually ? Again, of course, the actual cost of 
the Bridge and of the building reconstructions would be 
very much less than this. A large proportion of the sum 
(we should like to be informed exactly what proportion) 
will go in the purchase of the necessary sites ; but this 
portion of the expenditure is, of course, not really lost to 
It merely represents a_ transfer 
The only real cost to 


the community at all. 
from one set of hands to another. 
the nation is the actual cost of demolition and construc- 
tion, and this will certainly be far more than offset by 
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the increase in values of the reconstructed sites and their 
surroundings and the savings to the community effected 
by the relief of traffic congestion. 

In a scheme of this magnitude the whole issue is whether 
this is a good moment or not to engage in large capital 
improvements. Should we placidly maintain the unem- 
ployed by paying them a subsistence living, or should we 
regard the fact of a surplus body of workers, whom we do 
not need to satisfy our everyday economic wants, as a 
great asset which can be used for every kind of national 
reconstruction ? For our part, we are convinced that, at 
any rate in schemes of this sort, where the heart of the 
Empire’s metropolis is concerned, the waste involved in 
doing nothing is overwhelming. 

If, and when, the new bridge is really built, the 
whole question of the Southern side of the river 
should be raised. One has only to glance at the map of 
London to see that the blunt-nosed triangle which is 
formed by the great bend of the Thames between Chelsea 
and St. Paul’s is, in fact, the heart of London. The mere 
accident that it is transpontine has obscured the far more 
relevant consideration that it is the nearest point both to 
the West End and to the City, and that it would be with 
adequate cross-river facilities, the natural route between 
the two. 

But bridges will not alone do this. The whole area 
to-day is half slum, half mean streets and “ suburban ” 
shops. What a centre for London! It would pay the 
community ten times over if the central authority would 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 

Our object in publishing the scries is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 

importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. Next week Mr. Paul Robeson will write on ‘‘ The 

Colour Bar in America.” Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which seem to us to 
add to the interest of this discussion ; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Ep. Spectator.] 


The Colour Bar and International Relations 


By S. 


: poaecons has set up colour distinctions between the 

members of our human community. Men.are born 
with inequalities due to these differences of colour, and 
they are born with inequalities of social and economic 
privileges and “are bound in chains” in the modern 
State. They are bound also by the existing national 
barriers between the States of the world. I will not touch 
here on the considerations affecting the colour bar within 
the various countries, since the series of articles printed 
in these columns have already gone into some detail on 
this aspect. I will concentrate on a few points relative 
to colour discrimination in international relations. 

The world is changing from anarchy in international 
politics to a more rational political system under the open 
criticism of the League of Nations. But so long as the 
world is based on national States economically dependent 
on capitalism the driving forces of world politics will 
derive de facto their motive power from national interests ; 
while the majority of diplomats of the great Powers—the 
exceptions being those with a broader outlook on inter- 
nationalism—looking only through the eyes of nineteenth 
century statesmen and backed by military and economic 
strength, direct the destiny of the world in the name of 
international justice and peace. 

To-day world polities are concentrated in the activities 
of the League of Nations, which is the spiritual centre of 
the world’s justice. But how far does the League 
guarantee the interests of the coloured peoples? Non- 
white races dwell mostly outside Europe, in the East and 
in Africa, and whatever criticism may be made of the 


‘ 


<< 


take over the ownership of this area and develop it as , 
commercial proposition. Only so can planned develop. 
ment be secured. What is needed is, in fact, a Ten Yea 
Plan for the Southern half of Central London, so that jt 
could be made, not merely the equal, but infinitely the 
superior of the grand, but unplanned, turmoil of the 
Northern bank. Given any common ownership, a scale 
would be worked out of so many millions of expenditur 
per annum, to clear and rebuild so much of the area, 
Residential and business property of enormous vale 
would thus be created, and the owner would reap ay 
excellent return on his investment. 

Of course, the L.C.C. would swoon at the mer 
mention of so vast a proposal in its council chamber, 
Alas! There is no one to do the job, nobody t 
make up their mind, and nothing is done. It is perhaps 
touchingly optimistic even to allow one’s mind to play for 
a moment on such rational possibilities as this. It is by 
no means certain that even Charing Cross Bridge will ever 
be rebuilt. The Council has not yet decided. There ar 
powerful proposals to re-postpone everything. In any 
case, a new Bill has to be promoted before the House of 
Commons, which a Select Committee may very probably, 
once again, reject. Not only have we no will to decide, 





but our statutory authorities are so numerous and 9 
complex, and the powers which their procedure gives to 
obstruction and delay are so enormous, that it is mor 
than doubtful whether, without the reform of these bodies 
themselves, we could do anything even if we had the wilt, 


Moct. 


League of Nations, I hold that the League is the only 
organization which is capable of solving the problens 
arising from undue international inequality in_ politics, 
economics and social problems. Therefore the coloured 
nations should be represented equally with the white 
races in the League; but this hitherto has not been 
attained except in the case of independent countries such 
as Japan, China and, to some extent, India. 

The principle of non-discrimination of race, though the 
Japanese Government put it before the League at a vey 


arly session, has not been recognized (except in the cas F 


of the Japanese nation) by it. Thus, more than half of 
the population of the world has not yet in principle had 
a share in the control of international polities, and has 
therefore been debarred from attaining the _ same 


political standard as the white races. This is the outcome f 
B.. 


of nineteenth century imperialism. 


It should now be generally recognized that no natiol 
‘an control other nations without, at least, giving them [ 
full self-government. England, since Burke condemnel f 
Warren Hastings’ viceroyship, has, more than any othe > 
nation, recognized the value of self-government, but fF 
almost all the Powers of to-day there is still a belief that? 
the white people are superior in governmental adminis > 
tration and economic activities. This belief in  whittf 


race superiority bars the way to racial emancipation. 
No distinction in the mental power of the different 


races has been proved by the experiments of sociologists © 
‘The theory of eugenics is beginning to be replaced by thf 
theory of environment. There is, therefore, no foundatiol® 
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for the belief in white race superiority except in its 
superior economic prosperity and long-trained govern- 
mental technique. If similar education were given to all 
peoples the white races would hold no priority in 
economics, politics or judicial activities. For example, 
I am convinced that to-day the efliciency of adminis- 
tration in Japan is undoubtedly superior de facto to that 
of France; and political sense and knowledge of politics 
taken on the average among the masses of Japan is far 
in advance of that of the masses in Italy. 


Sv long as economic interests are not incorporated with 
racial antagonism, discrimination between coloured and 
white peoples is not, in most instances, as evident as that 
between consolidated nations. ‘Take, for instance, China. 
To the Chinese mind hatred of capitalist exploitation, by 
means of economic and _ political concession rights, is 
directed just as much towards their kindred race, the 
Japanese, as towards the white races of Europe. Japanese 
imperial expansion in the past was resented by China 
just as the expansion of the United States of America was 
resented and hated by her neighbours. Till economic 
interests in racially kindred countries are identical, con- 
solidation of even racially kindred units cannot be 
attained. 


In the case of colonies where the colour problem is most 
critical, the feeling of subordination, coupled with colour 
prejudice, naturally develops into conscious racial hatred. 
This hatred is aggravated by the conception of imperi- 
alism, the economic needs of the white races, and their 
conviction that their material civilization is superior to 
all others ; against these factors a mere policy of tolera- 
tion is futile. The only remedy is to give these races the 
full right of expression of their will in their own territories 
—that is, the grant of self-government—for until they 
have this there is no avenue for them to express their will 
in the international community. Moreover, since the 
League and the International Court of Justice should have 
power to interfere in the international activities of all 
States, we must concede that there should be no material 
difference between self-governing dominions and_ inde- 
pendent States so long as the former have complete self- 
government and equal authority in foreign affairs. Next, 
so long as the racial question has an international nature, 
the migration problem cannot be solved except by inter- 
national control. Therefore, as racial discrimination in 
connexion with immigration—such as the prohibition of 
Japanese and Chinese labourers in America and Australia, 
or of Indian workers in the Union of South Africa —is due 
not so much to racial antagonism as primarily to economic 
policy, the question of emigration should be under 
international control under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, and there should be a full recognition of the trade 
union spirit among immigrant workers. 


To sum up: it is my opinion that education of the 
coloured peoples is of primary importance to bridge the 
gulf that now exists in the practical political and economic 
training of the nations. Not only in the Colonies, but 
also among independent peoples—e.g., in China, where a 
large number of the population is illiterate—each govern- 
ment has a duty to perform in educating the people of 
its country so as to enable them to have access, materially 
and spiritually, to enlightenment and emancipation in 
order to reach an adequate measure of self-realization. 
It is only through cultural advance that their social, 
political and economic outlook can be improved, and only 
When they have attained to the same educational standard 
as the white races will they be able, both morally and 
materially, to compete with the emancipated nations in 
the field of world politics. 


The Five Years’ Plan 
II—Changing the Rhythm of Work 


By Micuarn FarspMan. 


" — Productivity of Labour: this is in the last 

resort the chief and the most important condition 
for the victory of Socialism. Capitalism can be defeated 
only by a Socialism which will create a new and a higher 
productivity.” This dictum of Lenin’s is the fundamental 
idea of the Bolshevik Revolution—the conviction that 
a largely increased productivity of labour is essential 
to the reconstruction of Russian industry on a Socialist 
basis. 

The need for the development of the productive forces 
of the country has, indeed, been a cant phrase among 
Russian politicians for quite half a century. The leaders 
of the various revolutionary movements were all per- 
meated with the idea that their mission was to rouse 
Russia from its stagnation and to bring about an era 
in which the productive forces of the country would 
achieve liberation. But ail sporadic explosions and 
outbursts of activity which they were able to bring 
about were. soon exhausted and failed to disturb the 
native inertia of the masses. 

The Bolshevik Revolution developed in the same 
atmosphere and its champions felt themselves to be the 
prophets peculiarly chosen to lead the people into the 
industrial age. But the immediate result of the revolution 
was as futile as that of previous ones. The effort which 
the Russian people made in the War and in this revolution 
taxed their energies so severely that their reaction and 
relapse into inertia was the greater. At any rate, the 
period between 1918 and 1921, while it was one of enormous 
activity on the part of the minority which on either side 
engaged in the Civil War, was marked by an almost 
complete paralysis of activity on the part of the masses. 
It was a period, indeed, of the deepest economic depression 
and marked the lowest record in the productivity of 
labour. 

But despite this catastrophic decline of technique, 
alike in industry and agriculture, the Bolsheviks were 
not dismayed ; and already in 1920 they commenced to 
work out a scheme for the complete electrification of 
Russia as a basis for a general system of reconstruction. 
This famous scheme exemplifies not only the boundless 
optimism of the Bolsheviks but illustrates their favourite 
theory that what counts in developing the productivity of 
labour is the amount and quality of the mechanical 
energy that can be placed at its disposal. The increase of 
mechanical energy in the country through the erection 
of new factories, the importation of more and more 
plant and the equipment of the workers with more 
and better tools has become a veritable religion with 
the Bolsheviks. 

But, obviously, productivity of labour is the result not 
only of the mechanical energy placed at the disposal of 
labour but the skill and intensity of effort with which 
these machines are used. Unfortunately, however, the 
part which the human element was likely to play 
far from being clear to the Bolsheviks. It took a long 
time to convince them that increased productivity 
is not the mere result of increased mechanical energy ; 
and only in the last few years, under the stimulus of the 
Five Years’ Plan, have they begun to pay special attention 
to the successful manning of machinery. 


yas 


The Soviet statistical departments publish from time 
to time the results of investigations into the productivity 
of labour. And they can show figures which demonstrate 
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a steady progress. This progress can, however, be only the latest and most sensational example of this 0 
satisfactorily established by direct observation. determination of the Bolsheviks to bring about efficieney 0 
When I revisited Russia last year and travelled through — of labour irrespective of whether the methods employed 4 
the country I felt in my very bones that I was in the are in correspondence with or in contradiction to strict ts 
midst of a great revolution, But where the focus of this Communist doctrine. The differentiation of paymey &F “ 
revolution lay I could not immediately or easily decide. between skilled and unskilled workers, the partial abgp. th 
Many things struck me as startlingly novel. The very donment of the uninterrupted labour week, and recon. G 
rhythm of movement seemed to have changed, to have mendation of a more intimate and_ personal connexion ch 
become quicker, more concentrated, more purposeful. between the men and the machines—these are not elements we 
The sense of activity, the concentration of effort, and above _ in a policy but only new devices and new expedients adopted br 
all, the staying power of this concentration appeared to in the determination to achieve American efficiency, tu 
me to be so radically new and, if I may say so, so essentially Intensification of effort : this is the key problem of the 
un-Russian that I could only attribute it to the influence —jndustrial revolution in Russia. It is in fact the revolution Ie 
of this new revolution. The other striking and revolution- and everything else is purely subsidiary. I do not want bu 
ary change in Russian life which was forced upon me was _ to create the impression that I regard the programme an( hai 
the new rhythm of work. the achievement of the Five Years’ Plan as negligible. | — up 
Rhythm of work, I fancy, is a national characteristic nly wish to stress the fact that the Piatiletka cannot [No 
and a historical achievement ; and whenever this rhythm properly appreciated by any purely quantitative appraise. ma 
suffers a change we may conclude that the change has ment. The present stage of the Russian Revolution js wit 
been effected under a stimulus of an extraordinary yemarkable for its dramatic suddenness and its gigantic nev 
character. I, personally, was so struck by this, my first sweep. But it will pass into history, not as an endeavour soil 
impression, that I began to stop and to watch workers — to change property rights and the relations of classes only, TK 
wherever I came across them engaged in their activities. yt as a heroic attempt to transform human nature itself, har 
I watched carmen loading and unloading. I watched cral 
tractor-drivers in the fields. I watched skilled factory- ali the 
hands manipulating high-speed machines and tools. I The Pedestrian S Charter a se 
watched girls in textile works controlling the various es ee ee ores and 
operations of the spindles, and I spent a whole day, a very mur 
instructive day, watching navvies mixing conercte for T was once declared from the Bench that there is Bop f 
the building of the great dam across the Dnieper. And in — - no law of trespass in England. Trespassers ‘anno! Peo 
all cases I was immensely impressed by the new spirit of be prosceuted, as a thousand mendacious notices say F The 
cheerfulness in which the work was done and by the they will be. Some unpleasant attribute must be BF case 
introduction of a rhythm of work which I failed to recog- associated with the trespass before it becomes . legal T 
nize as native. sin. It does not therefore follow that there is free pi 
While I am deeply convinced of the genuineness of my access to the country, for a direct prohibition —_ be and 
own impression, I am not prepared to declare whether obeyed; but a conside rable residuum of liberty "Ee and 
this new rhythm and zest for work represents a permanent Vagabondage remains both in law and in fact. A depa 
achievement or whether it is a mere temporary response Soon as you reach the deep, deep country, even within iy 
to an extraordinary stimulus. The Bolsheviks obviously a comparatively few miles of London, you may walk and | 
take the former view. They beheve that they can achieve over fields and along paths pretty well where you wil. Fear 
a higher productivity of work by inducing the workers to Are there, for example, lovelier walks to be found anywher perh; 





than along the valley of the Lea, the stream whieh bette 
supplies London’s water? Happily it is the intention F 4, | 
of the county in which the loveliest of these walks ar pape 
found to preserve the valley in perpetuity from the aspe 
builder and keep it open for the folk. We have clamourei sna 
for national parks, and hope that some day they wil ridge 
be accorded (though the immediate hope is small); but Bij, 
in the meanwhile anyone who will may walk over Snow Fg... 
donia. over Dartmoor, over the lakes and hills of West great 
the Communist press when it is reported that groups of morland and Cumberland, and to a less generous ha ted t 
workers are finding a new delight in increasing their effort, in Dovedale—and these places are the favourites ME healt 
not beeause of increased remuneration but from sheer love the competition for retention as national parks. They ill-log 


abandon their customary inertia. In short, they believe 
that the rhythm of work is not a constant national quality 
but an acquired habit. That is why they are carrying on 
all over the country such a terrific propaganda for a more 
enthusiastic devotion to work. All the devices that ean 
be used to inculcate the spirit of devotion, coaxing, 
cajoling, intimidating, entreating, appealing to the workers’ 
national pride, are in turn being assiduously employed. 
And this is why such joy and exultation is expressed in 





of the cause. Here we find an explanation of the various 2lready belong to the public. comn 
. > ° » ° : : M cated ‘ ¢ is @ yr Poy 

novel expedients which are being employed for increasing Again, an immense amount of land is common ; for m 
: r 66 29 » 9 § 5 a = ‘ nt Be Seekiie > the a 

production, the use of ** shock * methods and of “ shock” belongs to the Crown, and the land possessed by th The 


brigades in factories, the invitations extended to workers National Trust increases yearly at a progressive rate F Gates 
It is a question whether any society ever fought a mor joo. , 
successful fight than the Common and Footpaths Preset Fin. coy 
vation Society within the last few years. Ifa footpaths F the » 
lost it is wholly the fault of the locality. In short, we hav’F acces. 
to-day as good a chance as when he wrote it of following but th 
the advice of that king of countrymen, Richard Jefferies:F jy jis 
‘‘ always get over a stile” ; and assuredly the danger "F yagpa, 
our senses and our limbs has made all road-walkers desit& motor 
the further side of the stile. The stiles are many, ¢V@F a stay 
close to London. -If you go far afield into the Wef they , 

The Jatest pronouncement made by Stalin, which has say Herefordshire, tens of thousands of acres are opel enoug! 
been hailed’ in some quarters as a revolutionary change in to all who care to walk there; it is odds that the fer bodies 
Jabour policy in Russia, as a kind of neo-NEP, is after all who venture will see not a soul bent on a like missiOK— woods 


to take a hand in evolving the plans for their own shops, 
the public praise and premiums given to good workers, 
and the publication of photographs in the newspapers 
not only of crack workers but of slackers and wreckers. 
The same object is pursued in the wages of workers, who 
are paid now not at time rates but at piece rates. And all 
this concentration of effort on results is being expanded in 
the hope that, once a higher rate of productivity is 
achieved in the factories, it is capable of being rendered 
permanent and even habitual. 
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Of the general truth that Britain is singularly free and 
open, at any rate in the West, there is no denial; but 
there is at least one serious exception. Most woods are 
taboo. The German youth-bands set the fashion for 
“hiking,” so called, when we were complaining in Britain 
that walking was an extinct occupation; and those 
German bands of walkers have always extracted their 
chief pleasure from the woods. They sleep as well as 
walk among the trees; and the spirit of the woods 
breathes with healthy vigour throughout German litera- 
ture. In England we say, with Meredith, 

‘** Enter these enchanted woods 

Ye who dare,” 

but it is the keeper, not the Dryad that “‘ has you by the 
hair.’ Within the last few years most woods that come 
up to the roads have blossomed with forbidding notices. 
Not a great deal of attention is paid to them, as you 
may see at a glance. The nearer strip of wood bristles 
with relics of al fresco meals, with cigarette boxes and 
newspapers. Plucked flowers lie wilting, and the dug 
soil indicates that many plants have been carried off 
“root and all, branch and all.”” The more than Vergilian 
harpies have descended. The feast of beauty is dese- 
erated. While the manners of those who go down from 
the town in cars remains what they are the landowner does 
aservice to the public by refusing access. The narrower 
and more cantankerous he is, the better for the com- 
munity. Whether he acts for the sake of the beauty 
or for the sake of the pheasant makes little difference. 
People who deface a sanctuary have no right in it. 
The manners of trespassers must be mended before a 
case can be made on behalf of freedom for vagrancy. 

To some extent the pedestrian displays vices of the 
same sort as the motorist’s. One of the very biggest 
and best of English Parks was opened to the public, 
and afterwards closed solely because its beauty was 
departing. The “litter lout” was the worst offender, 
but much deliberate damage was done to tree, flower 
and beast. The Park was like some of the many commons 
near London after Bank Holiday. At the same time 
perhaps even a partly disfigured wood which many enjoy is 
better than a wood that no one visits; and in some 
the keeper’s “‘ larder’ is as much a defacement as the 
paperlitter. The corpse of a barn door owlis as little lovely 
aspectacle as a bundle of faded bluebells. Beyond question 
many woods, some moors and a few fields where part- 
ridges flourish are barred and banned against the public 
solely for the sake of the game. We are back in the 
days of Rufus. It may seem curiously illogical that a 
great troop of horses, hounds and people should be admit- 
ted to these preserves when a walker who is out for 
health and the least selfish of pleasures is barred. The 
ill-logic exists; but it is worth notice that the hunting 
community has been very carefully drilled in manners 
for many years. 

There is a strong etiquette, on the whole well observed, 
Gates are shut and the tenderer crops spared. A man 
loses caste with his own class if he disobeys good manners 
in certain regards. May not this suggest a way out of 
the real difficulty of the position? We desire wider 
aecess to many woods, and to some moors and fields, 
but the too exclusive landowner has a complete argument 
in his armoury in the destructive manners of the would-be 
vagrants. Would it not be possible for societies of 
motorists and of pedestrians to enforce on their members 
a standard of manners? Such clubs or associations, if 
they would achieve this, would very soon be powerful 
though to persuade landowners, or in their default, local 
bodies, to grant permission of entrance to moors and 


routes. After all, the rides in a wood are its loveliest 
parts. They have been called the cloisters of a sanctuary. 
If hunting people may gallop down them and sportsmen 
line them, why should the genuine holiday-maker not 
walk there and admire? The sudden enthusiasm for 
““Shanks, Her mare” is admirable; and should be 
encouraged for the sake of society and of the individual. 
It is better to hunt beauty than a fox, and to admire 
flight than to destroy it in mid-air; but there is no 
reason why freedom to take the higher course need inter- 
fere with what some consider the lower. The solution of 
the trouble, the squaring of the conflicting interests, will 
eventually be solved between the walkers, the landowners 
and the local councils, not by central legislation. The 
first step is the ensurance of decent behaviour in the 
traveller ; and it can be achieved by the establishment of 
a standard of manners in associated bodies of pedestrians 
or motorists, who would earn the right to a sort of national 
mark. Should this consummation be reached, popular 
opinion would force the surrender of the few recalcitrant 
landowners who refused to grant reasonable liberty of 
access to wood or moor or deer forest. Regional planning 
will do the rest. 


Love Me, Love My Dog 
By J. B. Morton. 

FY\HE other day, in Chicago, a woman was granted a 

divoree and given the custody of the dog. She is 
reported as having told the Court that when her husband 
confessed that he had fallen in love with another woman, 
she did not mind. Nor did she attempt to interfere or to 
make a scene when he left her alone in the evenings, to 
go to her rival. In fact, the trouble only started when 
the husband began to take the dog with him to the other 
woman’s house, so that she and the dog might get to 
know each other, and become good friends. That, 
apparently, was more than the wife could stand. 

This curious case, which I have not embellished at all, 
draws attention to a question too little discussed to-day ; 
the position of the dog in married life, and particularly 
in an unhappy married life. We all hear and read a vast 
amount about the misunderstood wife, or the neglected 
husband, or the stranger who causes the break-up of the 
home. Too rarely do we remember the dog. I cannot 
recall a single novel in which the dog’s point of view was 
given, or a single problem play in which the dog’s problem 
was impartially set before the audience. 

One school of thought, on approaching the affair 
described above, would no doubt defend the man’s 
conduct. If his own home, they would say, was not fit 
for him, then it was not fit for his dog. But another 
school of thought would just as surely condemn the man’s 
action, and point out that the wife, as mistress of the 
house, was responsible for the moral training of the dog, 
and had a clear duty to prevent the creature being 
contaminated by modern ideas. Every time the man 
took the dog to see his wife’s rival, there would be a 
suggestion that life’s most sacred ties are a mere frivolity; 
and nobody could henceforth blame the animal if trifling 
anine infidelities led to moral chaos in the end. One 
must live up to one’s dog’s ideals to-day. 

I for my part will not attempt to hold the balance for 
But it does seem 
obvious that a man and woman who treat the institution 


these opposing schools of thought. 


of marriage so lightly and carelessly do not deserve to 
have a dog. For dogs, like sane human beings, require 
the security of a fixed home. They should be protected 
from evil influences and brought up with an idea of the 
sanctity of marriage. It may be retortec upon me that 
the wife herself was an evil mifluence, since she did not 
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ane 
mind how often her husband left her for the other woman. enough to produce a play in which, as in the Chicago 
But I shall reply that this only proves her love for the dog. story, the whole action turns upon a dog? From wha : 
She preferred to lose her husband rather than have ideas I know of my compatriots, if they will sniff and snutile d 
put into her dog’s head. And if it had not been for the when you put upon the stage a deserted wife or a nis. 
dog there would have been no divorce. understood husband, they will cry their eyes out ove ‘ 
Again, it might easily be argued that the husband an ill-used dog. And instead of paying somebody £509, ; 
only took the dog with him to test the other woman; week to act, the manager will simply throw the dog a bone, : 
to see whether she would make a good mother to his “ q z 
dog, or whether she would be negligent, or perhaps A Penny of Observation ct 
even cruel. It may not have occurred to him that his | &£ 
wife would have a cause for complaint if her rival alienated — : How hast thou purchased this experience ? - in 
hhiey dsie'e:-ddlinetintes |: an sili ine olsen ceenieaale siied Morn: By my penny of observation. a ae - op 
rer dog’s affections as we as oh (Love’s Labour's Lost.) 
sorrows of Penelope would have been considerably T#E New Srv. al 
increased if Ulysses had not had the sense to leave his If there is one thing viler than a landlord, it is a land B 
dog, Argos, at home when he went off on his travels. bis os ee Seer Sime, cing, those, sports of te ame © 
To begin with, Calypso would have turned the poor Tt git Pe Oe, alent, eet ee ee, rr 
ae ’ : ; : recreation, of our rude and degenerate ancestors. Mr. C. Ey th 
creature into some strange beast. Ciree, I think, would Joad brought this out well in his article, “ A Charter fe pth 
have been clever enough to pat the dog and pretend Walkers,” in last week’s Spectator. ‘ Our civilization,” h B 
to like him for himself, and not merely as an appanage wrote, “thinks it more important that rich men” (with / na 
to his master. As for Actaeon, when he went to see whom he presumably includes their poorer, but no less brutal, f° 
Diana he made the mistake of taking every one of his friends) “should have unhampered opportunities for th F Or 
fifty dogs with him. And they were in at the death. slaughter of birds, than that its citizens* should be given 7 fee 
Of Mrs. Browning’s little dog, Flush, the less said the access to the heritage of natural loveliness. . . . &e., &” F ™ 
better. Prince Rupert’s dog, Boy, preferred the rigours "hat 15 @ fine, ee Sey | Semyenee, oan Sone 5" ee . 
: I ae ¥> I ; a for having a somewhat familiar ring. The rest of the Na 
> my Ss 
of the camp to the dalliance of the boudoir, and was paragraph. is full of good stuff, too. Mr. Joad draws ap dre 


killed for his pains at Marston Moor. ‘Tristram’s dog, pathetic picture of the walker who “finds the countryside 
whose name was Lion, was very properly hoodwinked, barred and fenced against him.” He very sensibly refrains 
and never knew one Iseult from the other, but Lord from weakening his indictment by adding that more than § 
Byron’s Boatswain was a complete pagan, and thought 99 per cent. of the fencing in this country is put up by farmer, 





his master, if anything, a trifle too respectable. the fact that it is not solely composed of barbed wire being due F Th 
The report of the Chicago case omits to mention one to the bestial and ‘Tidiculous fox-hunters. He is, indeed, | wh 
important point. Will the husband be allowed to see guilty of a slight sae sigeanag linge anche rar ot * | je 
his dog occasionally ; perhaps even to take it out for a south the woods are increasingly preserved for the shooting kin 
walk or a motor-car drive? It might be dangerous ps Acer sag Ee ee Lie 
tise nial : 5 * minor errors are pardonable in so good a cause—as, for instance, An 
The wife’s rival might one day say to the husband: — when, in complaining that in the north the walker “ is denied het 
“You've not been yourself recently. It’s that dog access to the moors” which are “ sacred to the preservation F oth 
turning you against me. Whenever you see it, you are of grouse,’ Mr. Joad suppresses all mention of the deer dat 
changed towards me. You must choose between us.” forests (where the scenery and the gradients, being on a mor hie 
All this, you may say, is fantastic, and is making a dog Spectacular scale, are much more attractive to walker), F of} 
too important. But pause for a moment and consider mera also of the fact that from few, if any, of either type of per 
how important dogs are in modern life. They are taken estate is the walker excluded for more than three or four ' 8001 
. . months in the year. Bal 

to weddings; they wear little coats and boots; the ; * a * *k sma 
richer among them are even seen in hats ; while children Although neither ignorance nor distortion are out of & ne 
are left in charge of a young and inexperienced nursemaid, place in attacking what Mr. Joad, whimsically inverting F blo 
dogs are entrusted to an old and trusted family servant his commas, calls “ the ‘ rights’ of the propertied classes" F and 
or a middle-aged chauffeur; they have their names he should, we think, have mentioned that considerable Lin 
and addresses on their collars, which is more than can distress and unemployment would be caused in maty lish 
be said for you and me; the police hold up the traflic Parts of Scotland if the Access to Mountains and Moorlané 44), 
for them, which is also more than can be said for you _ perme seme ~ Serenennce = * sha the 
ag ~~, For it is a regrettable fact that in the ‘ waste, will indi 

and me ; they do no work, and can lie in bed all day if places” to which he refers there exist—apart from the 7, 
they like; they are not expected to be polite to people — peastly Jandlords—numbers of full-blown citizens, and that dire 
they detest; and there is a Society to protect them these scattered Highland communities depend for thei f ny 
from unkindness or neglect. They may well be pardoned economic existence almost entirely on the fact that they of, 
if they acquire an exaggerated idea of their own impor- live on or near a deer-forest—in most cases, that is to say,F Boe 
tance. And I should not be surprised to hear that the on Jand which two select committees and two royal coir Che 
Chicago dog is already giving himself airs, and boasting, missions have declared in recent years to be useless for any pe 


purpose other than stalking. Unfortunately the sportitgF gpa 
rights of a deer-forest to which even small numbers of the F plot 
; ; : general public are admitted during August, September, and | hen 
old couple and wagging his tail knowingly. October would become valueless, however well-behaved the >> of r 


as dogs will, of having broken up the home. One day 
he may effect a reconciliation, by standing between the 


If it is to become a common procedure in the Courts jntruders; for-—alas—a Vice-President of the Anti-Litte = 

p - = ope gs F r ' 

to award the custody of the dog, it will not be long League smells the same to a stag as the most Philistine af j I 
before dogs are called as witnesses, since they will betray — tourists. Still, however much sentimentalists may deplor F abo 


by their conduct, during the hearing, their feelings towards the depopujation of the Highlands, there is comfort inthe F que: 
thought that the landlords will be among the first to go It is 


the different parties concerned. I am told by students ' ‘lies of the [With 
Ws , a es Mr. Joad ¢ » vo and poir at o ( amilies of the 

that there are a million fine shades of feeling expressed en Joad ought to go Pout The Ont te Sar ae paly 
tae ; ; . : e stalkers and chillies. S defir 
in the various kinds of barking, and that a dog, speaking S * * * * 7 
. = ° app 

by way of a bark, never lies. In any case, here is a new Tue Mopern Bayon. pa 
character for the playwrights. We are all, I fancy, a All that can be said about Near Beer, the sale of which BF indi 
little tired of the problem plays in which human beings — permitted in Hyde Park because it contains under 2 pet cent. F conc 
‘  Spelmamccois ca sales aeaad oe hala per 








have it ail to themselves, Is there a manager couragecus — *Except for purposes of taxation, landlords do not count as citizele Fg), 
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alcohol, was said by an American. He characterized the man 
who first called it Near Beer as an exceptionally poor judge of 


istance. 
dista * * * 


Ar It AGAIN. 

The Board of Education of Syracuse, New York, is consider- 
ing the removal of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice from their 
pupils’ reading lists, on the grounds that the character of 
Shylock has been responsible for *“‘ an unfair and malicious 
conception of Jews.” This is only a step in the right direction. 
Eventually, in view of the extent to which the theatre business 
in America is controlled and patronized by Jews, the play will 
presumably be suppressed altogether. The only possible 
alternative would be to make Shylock a Ruritanian. It is 
better that the scansion should suffer than that national 
sentiment should be outraged. Some of the other plays, too, 
need revision on these lines. American critics have written 
themselves almost to a standstill in attempts to prove that, in 
the case of Othello, black was really white. ‘* Shakespeare,” 
says one of them, ‘‘ was too correct a delineator of human 
nature to have coloured Othello black, if he had personally 
acquainted himself with the idiosyncrasies of the African race. 
Othello was a white man. . . .”” London, at a time when popular 
feeling about the Scots was exaggerated rather than misrepre- 
sented by Dr. Johnson’s prejudice, declined to accept Macbeth 
ina kilt, even from Garrick. It is high time the League of 
Nations set up a commission to Bowdlerize these inflammatory 
dramas into something approaching world-mindedness. 


Moru. 
The Cinema 


CHEVALIER AND OTHERS. 
The Smiling Lieutenant, M. Maurice Chevalier’s latest film, 
which is now being shown at the Carlton, is second-rate as a 
film, and not quite first-rate as entertainment. The plot (you 


will be surprised to hear) turns on a misunderstanding. The 
king of a neighbouring buffer-State is visiting Vienna. The 


Lieutenant on guard, after giving the command “ Present 
Arms,” permits himself to “* change eyes ” (as Prospero would 
have said) with the enchanting but plebeian Franzi on the 
other side of the street, and thus involuntarily ogles the gawkish 
daughter of buffer-royalty as her equipage passes him. The 
wretched girl, who looks, at her best, like an irregular verb, 
insists on marrying one whom she conceives to be the victim 
of her charms, and there follows a period—but only a buffer- 
period—of separation for the Lieutenant and Franzi. Franzi 
soon follows him, but the Princess—a bride, as they used to 
say, in name alone—puts a spoke in her husband’s triangle by 
smacking Franzi’s face and winning her pity. As every 
schoolboy knows, the demi-monde is generous and warm- 
hearted to a fault, and_Franzi, seeing the potentialities in this 
blonde efligy of a rival, undertakes to educate her in feminity 
and begins by teaching her, to the tune of Jazz Up Your 
Lingerie, to wear her heart upon what corresponds, I suppose, 
to the sleeve in America. ‘The Lieutenant is naturally de- 
lighted to find that he has, after all, married a film-star, and it 
takes not much more than half a pint of brandy to obliterate 
the memory of Franzi, whose perfunctory renunciation-scene 
indicates that the end of the film has been cut. 

This is good, honest drivel. A light, individual touch in the 
direction and plenty of pace could have made something more 
of it than a barely acceptable vehicle for M. Chevalier. But 
Mr. Lubitsch, the director, has failed to impose on it any sort 
of unity of atmosphere—the sort of unity, for instance, that 
Boceaccio would have given it in the telling. The result is 
an amusing, but uninspired and rather tawdry film. M. 
Chevalier’s art illumines moments of it with flashes of true 
comedy, but his quality as a comedian is obscured by the fact 
that most of his work is done in the service of a highly artificial 
ot. He is a romantic buffoon; but there is no aesthetic 
armony between his own buffoonery and Hollywood’s brand 
of romance. Miss Claudette Colbert gives a good, rich per- 
formance as Franzi, and Miss Miriam Hopkins an extremely 
clever one as the Princess. 

I have seen only two other recent films worth writing 
about ; one British and one American. If you are not too 
queasy, study the language in which film publicity is written. 
It is at its best when it is a little out of its depth and wrestling 
with a sense of awe. Unborn etymologists, probing the 
palympsests on the hoardings, will have some difficulty in 
defining the word * epic.” In America, I have noticed, it is 
applied to films in which enormous numbers of people appear 
simultaneously, brandishing things. In England it usually 
indicates that the picture has been taken under realistic 
conditions and has no plot. 

Such, at any rate, I found to be the case with Drifters, 
Shown recently at the Academy. Drifters was directed by 


Mr. Jahn Grierson for the Empire Marketing Board. It was 
conceived, primarily, as an advertisement for the herring 
industry, which is one of the oldest industries in these islands 
and is conducted by a very fine body of men, preponderantly 
Scottish. Unfortunately, just as there has been recently a 
flight from the mark in Germany, so in England since the 
War there has been a flight from the herring. The spread of 
education, and so of a kind of false refinement, has militated 
against a delicacy which smacks, however remotely, of the 
Music Halls. So Mr. Grierson was given a commission in the 
Eat More Fish campaign. 

The result is, artistically, the finest advertisement I have 
seen. This prosaic and even slightly comic fish has provided 
the excuse for camera-work which is at once satisfying to the 
eye and to the emotions. Mr. Grierson’s camera, observing 
the herring’s progress from high seas to high teas, has anato- 
mized a trade well worth watching. The excellence of his 
cutting identifies the spectator with the spectacle. Drifters is a 
film everyone should see when they have the chance. 

In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, I regard 
Mr. Roland Brown, the director of Quick Millions, lately 
at the Capitol, as the White Hope of Hollywood. English 
audiences have yet to be shown a film about gangsters which 
was less than efficient ; but until last week they have had no 
chance of seeing one which was more. Mr. Brown’s hero runs 
through the gamut of the rackets without doing anything very 
surprising. He is a lorry-driver, turned gangster because he 
knows it teases: gentle and uncouth rather than suave, but 
always deadly. Mr. Brown presents his rise, decline, and fall 
with an engaging, never a patronizing, cynicism. He has made 
a genuinely thrilling picture, and his photography, though 
ambitious, is always effective. It is the small, subtle things, 
especially the use of understatement—for instance, a row of 
milk-cans traversed by a machine-gun convey a sense of ruth- 
lessness far better than the usual starkly presented butchery — 
which convince me that Mr. Brown may blossom into a genius, 
even in the Californian hothouses. Perer FLEMING. 


Att 


TURNER'S Earty Orn PAINntTINGs. 


TuERE are those to-day who are tempted to decry Turner’s 
greatness as an artist—perhaps because the majority of his 
works in the possession of the nation are housed at the 
National Gallery, Millbank. I am always surprised at the 
numbers of quite intelligent and sympathetic people whose 
acquaintanceship with Millbank is confined to a childhood 
memory of the goldfish in the pond or to a later revolt from 
the “every picture tells a story” school of nineteenth- 
century painters. liven with Turner, however, the col’e>tions 
at Millbank are so vast that despite the best will in the world 
the eye becomes wearied and the interest flags. Again, 
no one knows a great deal about the man. I have heard an 
unollicial lecturer explain as she—it was a she—rushed a group 
of bewildered sightseers through galleries VI and VIL: ™ All 
these paintings are by Turner. He was the son of a grocer and 
never could go out in society. That's why he had time to paint 
all these pictures. We are now coming to the Sargeants.” 

The present exhibition is an attempt to show and hang 
chronologically the best of Turner's work from 1796-1815, 
and to give people some opportunity of seeing for themselves 
the development of this great landscape painter from his 
earliest recorded oil painting Fishermen at Sea to the splendid 
Crossing the Brook, which normally hangs at Trafalgar Square. 
The seventy paintings which have been brought together 
should be sufficient to impress most people—even those who 
have never doubted it—-with the magnificence of Turnei’s 
art. Many great works from private and public collecticn : 
have been gathered together through the generosity of 
owners and trustees, and even of the paintings by Turner 
which belong to the Nation some are here which have not 
been seen in London for the last fifty or sixty years. Of 
course a number of paintings of this period are unavoidably 
absent : some could not be traced and some could not be lent. 
Still the body of work here collected is enough to make one 
stand and marvel. 

Fishermen at Sea was painted when Turner was twenty-one 
years old and Crossing the Brook, that miracle of colour and 
recession which Sir George Beaumont called ** all pea-green 
insipidity,” twenty years later. What an amazing perform- 
ance for a boy that first picture is! It lacks, it is true, the 
sense of that perfect marriage between sea and sky which 
we find in the Turner of later years and yet what an accom- 
plishment it is! A year later he painted Moonlight, a Study 
at Millbank, which was thought to be his first exhibited 
oil painting, until in June of this year Mr. A. J. Finberg 
established its right to precedence in the Burlington of that 
month. Mr. Finberg, I may mention in passing, has written 
an excellent and restrained introduction to the catalogue 
as well as placing his great knowledge of Turner at the disposal 
of the officials responsible for the organization of the exhibition. 

Davip Fincuam. 
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Country Life 


A Frerrrun Ibe. 

One of the standard mysteries of British farming is that 
co-operation fails—fails as completely as it sueceeds in Ireland 
or Denmark—though most people agree that farming pro- 
sperity depends on the producer receiving a larger proportion 
of the money paid by the consumer for the produce. On an 
average, so great is the “ spread,’ the producer receives, if 
he is lucky, about £3 in £10. There are a good many reasons 
for this failure, though no sufficient reason : the individualism 
of the farmer; the established grip of the merchant; the 
emphasis on imports as witnessed by the building of mills at 
the coast; the local markets; the absence of an export 
trade ; the accident by which the N.F.U. became the organizing 
authority, and soon. There are some flourishing co-operative 
associations, nevertheless, and signs are not wanting that the 
roots of the movement have at last touched a more congenial 
stratum of soil, quite apart from the “‘ artificials”’ to be supplied 
by Mr. Addison. It is this fact, as it seems to me, that lends 
peculiar importance to a scheme put forward modestly, but 
not without emphasis, by Mr. F. N. Blundell, in a book just 
published—A New Policy for Agriculture (Allan, 7s. 6d.). 

* * * * 

First, a word about the author. He comes from that stal- 
wart and not unprosperous country of smallholders, who 
farm the black land just north of Liverpool, and his name has 
been associated with the district since the time of King John. 
He is a farmer himself, as well as landowner; has been inti- 
mately connected with the groups of small-holdings about 
him ; and up to the last election was a member of the agricul- 
tural group of the Conservative Party in the House of Com- 
mons. He is still an adviser, or so we may presume, and the 
preface to his book, contributed by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
makes it plain that his policy is very nearly the same as the 
party policy, except in regard to protection. He is of the less 
protectionist section ; and sees salvation in better organization, 
rather than in tariffs. No more need be said—here at any 
rate—about the politics of the question; and it is to be 
devoutly wished that a really fruitful idea will not be obscured 
by any political issue. 

* * * * 

The really amazing suecess of the National Mark in the 
last six months or so suggests a new form of co-operatior, 
which may make the merchant an ally, not an enemy, may 
use his incomparable skill in marketing and overcome the 


prejudices of the more reactionary farmer. Now what 
exactly happens under the National Mark? Mr. Street, 


who has shown something like genius in his management of 
the marketing schemes of the Ministry, said: ‘* The applica- 
tion of the National Mark to agricultural produce is very 
largely carried out by manufacturers and packers, and 
only to a partial extent by the actual producers themselves.” 
It is not possible here to give much detail; it is enough for 
the moment to say that Mr. Blundell’s suggestion is that 
licences to use the National Mark should be granted exclus- 
ively to ‘* producer-controlled co-operative societies.” One 
could not imagine a stronger stimulus to the formation of 
co-operative combinations ; and they would be welcomed 
rather than opposed by the merchants. It is undoubtedly 
a fruitful and constructive idea that there should be some 
such linking up of co-operation and the National Mark. 
The idea should not be allowed to sleep. Is it altogether too 
much to hope that it should find organizing support in the 
National Farmers’ Union? 
* * * * 

FLOWERS AND THE PUBLIC. 

Is the British public, on its aesthetic side, ‘* Therion ” or 
‘**'Theos,” a beast or an angel? ‘Two modern instances 
suggest diametrically opposite replies. Wicken Fen, a 
delightful sanctuary, where at the moment the swallow-tailed 
butterfly may be seen on the wing any day, is separated 
from less holy ground by a broad dyke which is singularly 


congenial to the water-lily. A friend who visited the 


sanctuary this summer for the first time said to me: “I did 
not know so many water-lilies were to be found in any place 


in the world.” Now not one single lily is to be seen on th, 
part of the water which can be reached by the public, thou 
they grow thick as daisies on the waters over which the 
wardens of the sanctuary have a watching brief, 1, 
contrast is a perfect example of the ‘effects of preservation, 
an excellent object lesson in the needs of such benefice 
societies as Flora’s League. 
* * * * 

So much for the “ Therion” in the public. Now for th 
“ Theos.” The publie-spirited owner of a lovely and precio, 
garden by that blessed spot, Henley-on-Thames, gives fre 
access to the public at all sorts of times and seasons; anq 
urges others to do the same. In all his experience, which js 
considerable, he has never had to complain of damage og 
litter. The visitors are, it seems, “ subdued to that they wak 
in.” The neat beauty of the garden evokes respect anj 
admiration ; or are the inhabitants of Berkshire anq 
Buckinghamshire of a superior breed, of more gentle manners? 
Most of those who throw their gardens open, though at a small 
fee, for public inspection have much the same opinion of the 
public as the more thorough dispenser of beauty at Henley; 
and it is a general experience that if a place is above a certain 
level of careful beauty it is respected; but if it falls below 
that the acquisitive zeal and a queer destructive mania are 
let loose. The wild may be more lovely than the cultivated, 
but it releases different instincts in the beholder ; and among 
an urban people at least, is regarded as fair game : the hunter 
in man supplants the worshipper. The millennium is doubtless 
on the way, but wild flowers and wild birds still need stringent 
protection. It is something that tame flowers do not. 

* * * * 

The water-lilies at Wicken Fen have a parallel in the lilies 
at Alderfen Broad, which readers of the Spectator (as the 
Secretary of the Norfolk Naturalist’s Trust writes to say) 
are helping to buy. The white and yellow varicties are found 
there in conjunction, but the white are as 20 to 1 of the 
yellow, though nearby the proportion is reversed. One 
begins to associate the lily with a particular bird, the stately 
and no longer rare great-crested grebe. One of the most 








surprising habits in any of our birds is the rare speed with | 
which the brooding bird covers her eggs when she leaves the 
nest. I have come within some fifteen yards of her befor | 
she saw me, yet before I could get to the nest she had dived, | 
returned with a piece or two of submer _d lily leaf and con: | 
pletely covered her eggs. Is i !e, I wonder, as some | 
Broadsmen hold, that the leaf of the lily is better than other 
leaves for keeping in the heat? It is perhaps a reasonable 
inference from its stout softness that it is a bad conductor 
of heat; though mere juxtaposition is doubtless the reason 
of its choice. The little grebe often prefers sedge for the purpose 
* * * * 

AN INTENSIVE MANOR. 

One of the most notable examples of intensive cultivatio 
on a large scale in England is to be seen at Kingston Bagpuz 
in Berkshire. On farms almost derelict a few years agi 
great quantities of hops (a new crop for the county), of suga! 
beet, potatoes, fruit and asparagus are now most successfully 
grown. One farm has become so well known—partly owin 
to a pioneer experiment in roadside stalls—that many hundrel 
pounds’ worth of produce are sold annually to passitf) 
motorists. Mr. A. E. Strauss’ beneficent scheme, put inti) 


practical form by Mr. Tanner, is worth the flattery of imite.) 


tion. But the property—to which I have made previo 
reference—may claim, as it appears, other and older virtue. 
It is an historic manor; and the record has been put inti 
charming shape thanks to the research of Captain Hendersor- 
Livesey. This work, too, is worthy of imitation. If othe 
owners of old estates followed Mr. Strauss’ example, collecte! 
their annals and made them available, the work would hav 
educational interest locally and would greatly help the futur 
historian. This “record of a thousand years,” with is 
illustrations and plans, will serve as a worthy model. It! 
attractive, succinct, accurate and human. 

W. Beacu Tomas | 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In 


view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.’ —Ed. Specraror.] 


LORD KNUTSFORD 


[To the Editor of the Sprctator.| 

Sir,—I know that you will not fail to record the nation’s loss 
in Lord Knutsford’s death. May [add a little to your words ? 
He was the most dauntless man that any of us could have 
known. In his youth he proved his physical courage more 
than once with his fists against odds. His moral courage was 
such that he leaped to meet difficulties and dangers from the 
day that he began to reorganize the Poplar Hospital to the 
days through which he shouldered the vast responsibilities 
of keeping the London Hospital not merely from falling back 
but unceasingly progressive. The newspapers will be full of 
stories to illustrate him as *‘ Champion Beggar” and so on. 
But -he was much more than that, even if the title conveys, 
as it should, the wonderful and universal confidence that he 
inspired in the thousands who entrusted their money, much 
or little, to him knowing what good use would be made of it. 
In praising his work for the London he would certainly prefer 
that we should say that Miss Luckes and Mr. Morris, the 
House Governor, made up a quite incomparable trio; and this 
is no disparagement to the present Matron or to the host 
of doctors who have served the Hospital. And in estimating 
his courage no one should forget that all his work was done 
under a handicap of deafness that might have excused any 
man from public work. 

His work as a Director of Dock Companies, which first took 
him to East London, has become past history since the rise 
of the Port of London Authority. But the part he played 
in the great Dock Strike at.once made him a very well-known 
man throughout the East End. His chief War work was 
another piece of hospital work. He started and steadily 
enlarged the Special Hospitals for Officers, which saved the 
hodily and mental health of many men suffering from nervous 
shock. 

He was always a passionate man in the best sense. Injustice 
to the defenceless and the sight or thought of curable pain 
roused in him the unconquerable passion of a Christian Knight, 
and no St. George inflicted more wounding blows on ‘* the 
Worm” that is allowed to ravage this earth. Of course 
he enjoyed his work ; 0 man could have done it day in 
and day,out for a life-t’ 1e unless he took pleasure in doing 
good, unless he could h . fought evil and suffering with a 
zest, unless, too, he coula have faced horrors with a sense of 
humour behind him. Through his mothier he was descended 
from Sydney Smith and he had a very ready wit. What 
vould have been quicker than his ready answer at a Hospital 
‘meeting to a crusty critic, who asked whether it was true that 
ithe Committee had sampled a gift of sherry sent by King 
Kdward ?—** Yes, Sir, it is true, and do you suppose for a 
moment that we would give to the patients what we would 
‘not drink ourselves ?”” The mention of King Edward recalls 
the real friendship, much more than acquaintance, with which 
he was honoured by the King and still more by Queen 
Alexandra. 

At Royston he took the part of the good neighbour to 
everyone about his home. It is an illuminating comment 
on what some of your correspondents write about sport, that 
this life-long and devoted scourge of all kinds of suffering, was 
amongst the keenest of deer-stalkers, game-shots, and fisher- 
men. His friends were legion, of course, and found in very 
curious quarters, partly from the ex-patients of the London. 
They included criminals of whom he used to tell us surprising 


tales. He would have made an incomparable Governor of 
a gaol. His wife and daughter can count upon as wide a 


sympathy as anyone in the world who suffers such a loss. 

He died fittingly in the London, which the doctors insisted 
on his entering for his operation. The East End is always 
sentimental, and in this matter it is most deeply and genuinely 
grateful to its benefactor. One can think of nothing that will 
stir emotions there to such an extent as the death of this 
good friend in the place he made for fellow sufferers. 
Sir, «e., 


I am, 
Pavact Green. 


INDIAN RYOTS AND THE INDIAN ROUND 
TABLE CONFERENCE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir,—It is a matter of gratification that the Government 
of India have decided to add some more delegates to the 
Round Table Conference. But the question at present is, 
from which classes, interests and communities the new 
delegates ought to be selected. The more vocal classes will 
always clamour for more representation than what they 
have already, but the voiceless classes, the millions, may 
remain unrepresented. 

Among these voiceless classes the most important per- 
sonage is the Indian ryot. By ryot I do not mean the land- 
holder who pays a handsome assessment to Government and 
lives on his rent mostly; I mean the actual cultivator who 
owns some little land himself and also cultivates the land 
of bigger landholders as a tenant. This class of ryots is 
beyond doubt the largest in the country, and is the backbone 
of the economic life of India. And, strange to say, this is 
the very class which remains unrepresented almost every- 
where, and the guarding of whose interests is left to the 
tender mercies of some chance advocate. In the Round 
Table Conference there is not a single delegate to represent 
and guard the interest of the poor Indian ryot. 

Government have taken particular care to see that Indian 
labour gets its due share of delegates in the Round Table 
Conference. It can only be because they are well organized 
and clamorous. But the ryot, by the maintenance of whose 
welfare the British Government have always justified their 
existence in India, and whose interests they are pledged to 
guard with care, is unfortunately the only class on the present 
occasion which has been left in the lurch. It may well be 
that the ryots are not yet organized, but that is the greater 
reason why Government should be particularly anxious 
about them and watch their interests with fatherly solicitude. 

In this age of clamour and noise, when he who shouts 
loudest generally claims the first consideration, the Indian 
ryot, who is deficient in this quality, recedes to the back- 
ground, while every other class, including even the so-called 
depressed classes, steals a march over him. Even in the 
legislative councils there are persons there nominated by 
Government to represent the depressed classes, as also 
industrial labour, but there is none to represent ryots par- 
ticularly. The representatives of the rural constituencies 
do not represent the ryots, because their voters are only 
those who pay land assessment to Government of Rs.382 
and more. The ryot who owns some little land and pays a 
small assessment and is an actual cultivator has no franchise, 
has no voice in the election of the rural representatives to 
the Councils, though he constitutes the bulk of the rural classes- 

The Government of India have over and over again yielded 
to the influential and clamorous classes at the expense of 
the Indian ryots. Not only have they not arranged for their 
representation in the legislatures, but they have injured 
even their economic interests. Witness, for example, 
the high protective duties levied on imports of textile goods, 
the burden of which falls on the Indian ryot who is in the 
aggregate the largest consumer, while the Indian millowner 
gets his pockets filled without caring to improve his industry. 
Even in the present severe agricultural depression the 
Government of India have raised the protective duties by 
a further 5 per cent. 

The present question is about the Indian R.T.C. only, 
and I earnestly appeal to the British Government and to 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn to nominate at least five delegates to 
the R.T.C. on behalf of the Indian ryots. Though the rvots 
are unorganized, there should be no difficulty for the Govern- 
ment of India, on the advice of the Provincial Governments, 
ia selecting persons who have devoted themselves to the 
service of the ryots and have cultivated the rvots’ point of 
view.—I am, Sir, &c., S. G. Warty 

(Secretary to the Indian Institute of Political 


Bombay. and Social Science). 
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ISLAM AND THE COLOUR BAR ; 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Surely it is rash to cite the eccentric Akbar as a proof 
that Muslims are ready to intermarry with Hindus. Akbar 
was Muhammadan in name alone. He invented a patchwork 
religion for himself and his court, borrowing ideas from 
Jesuits, Parsees, and Brahmans. He posed as a priest-king, 
whose opinion was infallible. The main part of his worship 
seems to have been given to the sun. The average Indian 
Muhammadan is doubtless proud of Akbar’s far-sighted 
political measures, and may in theory approve his religious 
toleration. Yet he still counts that ruler a prince of heretics, 
and looks back on Aurangzeb, a great hater of Kafirs, as the 
true type of a Muslim Emperor. 

Regarding the colour bar, it may be observed that in 
Sind the Abyssinian, with his negro blood, is usualiy reckoned 
an inferior by his fellow Muhammadans.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ki. J. Bouus. 

The Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. 


EMPIRE GAMES AND THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,-—The decision not to allow coloured boxers to take part 
in the Empire Games to be held in South Africa is an example 
of the pernicious influence of the colour bar. Its reaction 
in Ceylon has been the passing of a rule by the Ceylon Amateur 
Boxing Association prohibiting any South African boxer 
from partaking in any tournament held under their auspices. 
It is deplorable that the Ceylon A.B.A. has attempted to 
show its resentment thus by spoiling the purity of Ceylon 
sport, which previously had been exemplary in its lack of 
irritating distinctions in caste, colour, or creed. In_ the 
past even in politics the Ceylonese have exhibited remarkable 
freedom from colour bias, as the recent election of Englishmen 
on the popular vote to the State Council demonstrates. 

Therefore it is all the more regrettable that in these days 
ef hyper-sensitive nationalism such avoidable causes of 
racial animosity have been allowed to occur which might 
divert the tremendous forces of nascent nationalism into 
destructive instead of constructive channels. Allow me, 
if I may, through your estimable periodical, to appeal to the 
authorities responsible for the Empire Games to show greater 
consideration for the feelings of the peoples in the Empire. 
If the political conditions of South Africa unfortunately 
permit only pseudo-Empire Games, why not have real Empire 
Games where better conditions prevail ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

D. G. OBEYESEKERE. 

The Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, 

W.C, 2. 
KENYA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrxror.] 
Sin, —Mr. J. A. Watson, in a letter published on July 11th, 
takes grave exception to Professor Malinowski’s comments 
on European production in I<enya, and in order to demonstrate 
the economic justification of this production quotes the figures 
of Lord Francis Scott giving the percentage increase of the 
wheat, maize, coffee, and sisal acreages under cultivation. 

Surely these figures by themselves prove nothing at all. 
No estimate of the actual increase of acreage can be made if 
only the percentage increase is given. Also the economic 
soundness of this production depends upon several other 
factors beside increase of acreage. There must be considered 
the average yield per acre, and, still more important, the 
whole cost of production-—-which must include the pro- 
portionate costs of Government services. 

Nor is Lord Francis Scott’s reference to the 1930 IKXenya 
increase and the Uganda and Tanganyika decreases in domestic 
exports of any more value in demonstrating that production 
in Kenya is on a sounder basis than that of the neighbouring 
territories. Here the figures swing over from percentages 
to net differences ; they are in this case more impressive than 
percentages. Professor Bucll has suggested that the fairest 
test of real productivity is a comparison of the ratios between 


Government expenditure and exports; and, basing his 


calculations on the 1925-26 figures, comes to the conclusion 
that Kenya is the least productive of the three areas. I 


— 


mention Professor Buell’s analysis merely to show how Opinions 
derived from data applicable to one particular year may 
cancel out opinions derived from those which apply to another 
particular year. I do not desire, as Lord Francis Seott 
apparently does, to push conclusions to a greater generality 
than the limited period to which the data refer seems 
warrant. 

Any investigation of the history of the demand for labgy 
in Kenya shows that white production depended upon generoy, 
Government * bolstering *’ and upon the plentiful supply 
of cheap African labour. The main past activity of the 
Convention of Associations has been the waging of a vigorous 
and effective campaign to obtain official sanction for a variety 
of devices designed to secure forced labour. ’ 

Mr. Watson commends the Ormsby-Gore and the Hilton 
Young Reports. Both these Reports contain abundant 
direct evidence as to the settlers’ reliance on bolstering ang 
also indirect evidence as to forced labour (e.g., Hilton Young, 
pp. 63, 72 and 131, Ormsby-Gore, pp. 155 and 156). Moreover 
the evidence of the settler witnesses before the 1913 Labour 
Commission makes clear beyond any reasonable doubt that 
the settlers wanted not only cheap labour but forced labour, 

All, then, that Professor Malinowski has done is to state jn 
a forthright manner what has always been the implicit basis 
of European cultivation in Kenya—the wasteful use of cheap 
labour ; and the evidence supporting him is both authoritative 
and convincing.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarues W. Bucxsy, 


THE STERILIZATION BILL 

| To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—May I call your attention to the report of the Mental 
Deficiency Committee of 1929, which sums up definitely 
against sterilization? This Committee, a joint Committee 
of the Board of Education and Board of Control, found that 
there was insufficient evidence to justify the general adoption 
of sterilization of defectives and were convinced that even 
if adopted no great alleviation of the burden of mental 
deficiency would follow. One important aspect of the case 
presented in the report, which you do not appear to appre. 
ciate, should be brought to the notice of every advocate 
of sterilization. 

The real criterion of mental deficiency is the social one. 
A mentally defective individual is one who by reason of 
incomplete mental development is incapable of independent 
social adaptation and requires external care and _ control. 
It follows, therefore, that close supervision or segregation 
of most defectives is inevitable, and sterilization would not 
in any way enhance their social efficiency or render them fit 
to be restored to an independent existence. On the contrary, 
it would increase their moral danger and prove injurious to 
the health of the community. The supervision and segrega- 
tion necessary to provide the protection and special training 
appropriate to their condition can be made effective in 
preventing them from reproducing their kind, without the 
need for such subversive legislation as was proposed. 

With regard to the voluntary principle embodied in the 
Bill, a case may be argued for conceding to the normal adult 
the right to sterilization, abortion, or even suicide, but the 
defective is, by reason of his disability, unable to exercise 
intelligent freewill and the ‘* encouragement to submit to 
the operation” which you commend would in_ actuality 
amount to coercion. One cannot help being very appre 
hensive of the ultimate consequences of the dangerots 
precedent that would thus be established.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oak Tree Cottage, West Horsley, Surrey. IF. M. Avis. 
THE FIVE YEARS’ PLAN 


| To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,— One* can understand a nation putting up with a 
intolerable shortage of commodities essential to a decent 
human existence, such as food, clothes, habitable dwellings, 
&e., in the belief that privation and _ sacrifice 


considered as a necessary prelude to the achievement byP 


strenuous effort of a more prosperous state of things—in 4 
material sense, at all events—for the community at large. 


One can further understand the vaunted enthusiasm oF 
the younger generation for the Plan when it is rememberel F 
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that seventeen years have now elapsed since the outbreak of 
war in 1914, which means that none of those born subsequently 
can possibly recollect any other than the Bolshevik régime, 
under which, during the impressionable years of youth, they 
have been consistently and exclusively nourished mentally on 
Soviet propaganda owing to all printed forms of knowledge 
peing rigorously forbidden entry into the country except 
under special licence, and subject to a strict censorship. 
The deliberate adoption of so colossal a scheme of immediate 
industrialization on so vast a national scale is certainly a 
yonderful manifestation of Governmental power, enterprise, 
and dogged determination on the part of the Soviet authorities 
and the more remarkable by reason of the inertia and lack of 
initiative characteristic of the ordinary Russian in pre-War 
days. 

On the other hand, the Plan will have commanded wide- 
spread support on two grounds—the hope of an improved 
condition of things consequent on an anticipated resultant 
increase of national wealth, and, secondly, the feeling of 
patriotic pride in their country and its destiny, which, owing 
to its size, its great population, its vast resources and its 
historic achievements in the past, has ever been an article of 
faith cherished by the Russian people—indeed, a marked 
feature in the national character. 

Putting aside for the moment the forebodings of many 
organs of the European Press and, indeed, of responsible 
statesmen, as to the possible sinister effect the success of the 
Five Years’ Plan might have on the prosperity of other 
countries, it can hardly be open to doubt that the benefits 
accruing in a material sense from even a partial success would 
be very considerable, nor can it be doubted that the 
attainment of a higher standard of life would be accompanied 
by the desire for greater personal freedom on the part of the 
Russian people, and by an earnest endeavour to attain it. 
Suecess would therefore appear to be likely to connote reaction 
against the hardship and the stern disciplining of recent 
years, against the loss of individual freedom, and against the 
denial of political and other rights. 

The conclusion forced upon the writer is that unless the 
evolution of governmental policy and methods in the Soviet 
Republic be in the direction of the gradual restitution 
of a measure of liberty to the individual citizen, the moral 
structure of the people must suffer in a very real sense, for the 
slave habit of mind engendered by its denial would assuredly 
exercise a baneful influence on the national character. 

Mere material well-being would in such circumstances in 
the long run be of little avail.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Taunton, kK. Sr. C. PEMBERTON. 


a 


MIXED BATHING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—How refreshing it is that someone is at last willing 
to admit that the idea of bathing with ladies makes him feel 
uncomfortable! Perhaps it is not generally realized what 
a large number of men share his opinion, and dislike mixed 
bathing as much as they dislike mixed hockey, tennis, or 
clubs. Seaside resorts should provide a bathing-place for 
men only and women only besides mixed bathing, so that 
all tastes would be catered for. 

My first experiences of mixed bathing were when, as a 
child in Russia before the War, I was taken by my governess 
with my brother and two sisters to bathe in a place where 
no one had ever been known to wear a bathing dress, and 
both sexes bathed together without feeling the slightest 
embarrassment. Since then I have never worn a_ bathing 
costume unless legally compelled to, as I consider that they 
ruin one’s enjoyment of a bathe. 

However, I am still sufficient of a Puritan to feel disgusted 
by the photographs published daily of young women in 
bathing dresses (showing just as much skin as the Town 
Council will permit) which offer a feast to the eye of the 
prurient for a penny, at the same time giving great satis- 
faction to the little exhibitionists whose photographs appear. 

Here is a suggestion calculated to remove any stigma 
from mixed bathing. Every resort should have two mixed 
bathing places, one where no bathing costumes at all are 
permitted, and another where only a standard model of 


hathing dress may be worn, a dress of a practical nature 
but as devoid as possible of any sex appeal. I cannot think 
of a more interesting experiment.—I am, Sir, &e., F. 


FORESTS OR DESERTS? 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin, ‘The statement, emanating from Government sources, 
was recently made that Douglas fir in British Columbia 
might held out for fifteen years. This estimate, of course, 
entirely ignores several important factors. To begin with, 
the estimate of the amount of the total stand is based on 
inflated cruises and. again, much of this timber is of inferior 
quality, a large amount is inaccessible, and other areas are 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the watersheds 
and cannot be utilized. In addition to all of these factors, 
no allowance has been made for the tremendous losses caused 
by fire, insects, disease and wind, going on all the time, as 
well as the large amount of waste in logging, running up 
to 25,000 board feet or more per acre. It has frequently 
been stated that of all the timber that has disappeared from 
British Columbia only 5 per cent. has been actually utilized, 
95 per cent. having been wasted through the above-men- 
tioned causes. More timber has been destroyed by fire in 
British Columbia than is standing to-day in all of Canada, 
but more important than all of these factors is the perfectly 
patent fact that Canada and the whole Continent are already 
over-denuded of forested area. 

The annual losses due to lack of the protective influence 
of the forests amount to a larger sum than that derived 
from all the forest products combined, and still these forests 
are being ruthlessly cut down to provide raw material for 
industries that are being operated without profit, and in 
many cases at an actual Could anything be more 
idiotic than cutting down trees without profit to the operators, 
when we are at the same time making our country uninhabitabl: 
by rapidly converting a fertile land into a_ barren 
wilderness ? Droughts are increasing, cyclones are increasing, 


loss. 


once 


floods are increasing, and dust storms, hail storms, forest 
fires, insect pests, forest diseases, soil erosion and loss of 
fertility in our farm lands, are all increasing in violence and 
extent. Our climate has become erratic and unstable since 
such a large portion of our climatic regulator or safety-valve, 
namely, our forested area, has been dissipated ; the danger 
point has already been passed, and we are to-day paying an 
enormous price for our folly. 

President Hoover recently closed the United States national 
forests to cutting, in order to conserve them and _ at 
the same time assist the lumber manufacturers, while our 
Canadian Governments decline to reduce the cut on Crown 
Jands to the extent of even 35 per cent., which would not 
only help to conserve our forest remnant but would go a 
long way towards stabilizing the paper and lumber industries. 
The present low prices for all wood products are simply the 
consequence of over-preduction, which can only be remedied 
by a reduction in the cut on Crown lands, as the individual 
will not cease cutting while he has a tree left. If the 
Governments had adopted this often-suggested, legitimate 
and absolutely necessary means of control, our paper and 
Jumber industries would not be in their present deplorable 
condition, entailing the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the people’s money.-I am, Sir, &c., 

Paris. Frank J. D. Barnioum. 


[We have had to shorten this letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 


A CHARTER FOR WALKERS 
|To the Editor of the Sprcersror.] 
Sin, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, in supporting the Access to Moun- 
tains and Moorlands Bill in your last issue, entirely ignores 
the economic side of the question. Nobody will deny that 
it would be extremely pleasant for our rambling citizens to 
wander over hill and glen; but: what of Mr. Joad’s “ rich 
men,” presumably citizens too, who have paid large sums 
for the which the rambler is to have free ? 
Admittedly the rambler will have no sporting rights, but 
that will not prevent him spoiling the sport of the tenant 
or of the owner. “ Hundreds of ramblers with bare knees 


privileges 
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and sun-tanned faces*’ may be an impressive sight on the 
Wirral peninsula, but appearing at a critical moment in a 
grouse drive or in a stalk they would present quite a different 
aspect to the tenant who saw his money and his holiday alike 
wasted. And it is no good thinking that ramblers and 
sportsmen can use the hills and the moors simultaneously. 
There are very few places in the Highlands where ramblers 
are not allowed to climb at will except in the months of 
August, September and the beginning of October, and for their 
exclusion in these months there is the very good reason that 
it is upon these months that a great many men depend for 
their livelihood. A moor or a forest in Scotland may be a 
luxury to the tenant, but his luxury means to most pro- 
prietors the upkeep of their estates for another year, to 
hundreds of stalkers and keepers their only livelihood, to a 
host of gillies a welcome addition to their scanty earnings 
on the croft or in the herring fleet. It is not likely that 
tenants will be forthcoming much longer if they are to have 
their grouse drives spoilt by some cheerful party of ramblers 
crossing the line, their stalks spoilt by some carefree climber 
giving his wind ‘to every beast on the ground. The passing 
of this Bill may mean an added pleasure to walkers, but it 
will mean unemployment and ruin to a great part of the 
Highlands.—I am, Sir, &c., R. EL. F. 
Argyll. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES’ PROGRESS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—Mr. F. J. Lewcock’s review of building society progress 
contained in your last week’s Banking Supplement points out 
that the scale of these societies’ operations has more than 
quadrupled since the War. A short way of bringing home 
this idea is to say that their total assets of three hundred and 
seventy millions sterling are only ten millions less than the 
deposits of the largest of the Big Five Banks, the Midland. 

Mr. Lewcock’s word of warning is that the tide may ebb 
and that societies should speedily revise their regulations as 
to withdrawals. It seems not unreasonable to believe that 
the tide may at least slacken ; but whether it does so or not, 
a more serious question is whether over-borrowing has not 
been allowed to creep in. There will be general agreement 
that the initial deposit is not infrequently, to quote 
Mr. Leweock’s words, * ludicrously small”: but the real 
danger is perhaps not so much at that stage of the financial 
time-table as some fifteen years later on. There is reason to 
believe, and from necessarily limited personal observation I 
do believe, that the repairs bills which a material proportion 
of houses built since the War of the very description catered 
for by building societies will run to unexpectedly large figures. 

All repairs bills seem large when they have to be faced, and 
they are bound to depend to a considerable extent upon the 
quality of the material used in construction. Due and great 
weight is rightly attached to the care which many house- 
owners bestow on their homes; but this care will not secure 
immunity from the results of indifferent material. That the 
advisers of the London County Council have been careful in 
this respect in face of no small difliculties is well known, and 
not only are large public authorities well placed to guard 
against this particular risk, but any loss arising through a 
failure here would be well spread over the general body of 
ratepayers. With building societies the position is more 
exposed. 

The advertisement of a leading society is before me as I 
write : “* Very generous advances.” Is this wise ? 

Mr. Leweock refers somewhat cryptically to ** ways which 
do not commend themselves to all of the more thoughtful of 
building society men.” The most dangerous way of attracting 
volume of business is to lend good money on bad security, and 
societies to whom these doubts apply would do well to shorten 
sail on a certain limited class of advance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

83 Cadogan Place, SW. 4. G. W. Currin, 


THE R.S.P.C.A. 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 


Srr,—Mrs. Binstead’s letter in your paper is written under a 
misapprehension. 


The R.S.P.C.A. has no existence and no 


<a 


policy apart from its members. It is the members who by 
their votes decide what ‘shall be the immediate policy on any 
subject. : 

The members have decided by a poll which exhibited a very 
large majority that the Society should forthwith proceed with 
measures to prohibit stag hunting. What else they may decide 
to do in the future neither Mrs. Binstead nor anyone else can 
foretell. 

The members certainly have not decided to do anything so 
foolish as either to alter the title of the Society, or to promote 
a score of Bills in Parliament all at once to please a very small 
number of members.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 

The Ford, Chobham. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue SurRVIVAL OF THE Firrest, 

It is to be hoped tiat Sir W. Beach Thomas will not adopt 
the practice of his cat (Spectator, July 25th, p. 112) of looking 
to the left when starting across the road, and to the right 
when half way over. Only an animal possessed of nine lives 
can afford to do that in this country—and only about eight 
times.—A. R. Bonus, Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 1. 

Tue BatrLe OF BRUNANBURH. 

In reviewing Mr. Cockburn’s book on the Battle of Brunan- 
burh, I said that Anston meant ‘‘ the one or lonely stone,” 
and I said so on the high authority of the English Place-Name 
Survey, than which I know no better. Mr. Cockburn calls 
this explanation trivial. The great majority of English 
place-names are either trivial or extraordinarily commonplace. 
[ repeat that his theory of citing Brunanbuth is a dangerous one, 
if it depends on seeing the personal name of Athelstan in 
dissimilar place-names like Anston and Stainsborough.-- 
Your REVIEWER. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tae “ Spectator,” Jcuty 30rn, 1831. 
Tae DANGERS OF Detay. 


Tt is unnecessary to dwell on the general stagnation of business 
occasioned by suspense as to the fate of the Reform Bills. Every 
one who lives by his industry acknowledges that he feels in his 
own person a portion of the evil resulting from intense political 
suspense. We venture to say, that there is hardly a tradesman in 
Lendon who could persevere without ruin in his present expenses 
with his present amount of business. Of course, as the business 
of the dealer falls off, the orders to the manufacturer decrease ; 
and finally, the labourer suffers in his turn. If the present stagnation 
of business should last for another month, we shall hear of ** distress 
in the manufacturing districts.” 

CuEar PUBLICATIONS. 

These are the days of cheap books ; they are also becoming those 
of cheap prints. ‘There are several series of Views in England, 
Paris, &c. published in quarto size, at one shilling per number, 
each containing four plates, two on a page; and accompanied 
with descriptive letterpress. The execution of these works is very 
good ; and they are worthy of a place in a library. Tho engravings 
are not, as may be supposed, of the very first order, but they are 
neat and respectable, and do fair justice to the original drawings. 
These last are, in many instances, very excellent. 


Earth 


I HAVE something to say to you, Earth ; 

Let me lie down, stretching my arms on your breast, 
And be close and at rest. 

As my heart leaps at each green birth of you, 

So let me feel in my body the life within you, 

Let my blood answer and create by you. 


Give me your trees for lovers, 

And for children your stones ; 

Let me play with your rivers and seas, 

Run with your winds, laugh, calling to stars, 
And sleep rocked in your soil. 


O Farth you have given me this body, a beautiful prison; 
Soon you will make it outworn. 

Then my spirit will flow, liquid and soft, sinking into you; 
Then I shall be no more I, 

Only a sound and a scent of you, Earth. 


Piccy Asncrort. 
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“Spectator ” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must bo on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of tho award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves tho 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 16 (Set by “* Scavavay.”) 


PosrERITY remembers an eminent landscape gardener 
of the eighteenth century by the nickname of “ Capa- 
bility” Brown. A prize of £3 8s. is offered for the best 
suggestions for nicknames similarly coined from an 
abstract quality for any three of the following contem- 
porary figures : Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
Mr. C. B. Cochran, Mr. Walter Lindrum, Miss Marlene 
Dietrich, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Noel Coward, Miss 
Gertrude Stein, Mr. Phil Scott, Mr. Hannen Swaffer. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, August 3rd, 
1931, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
August 15th. 


Competition No. 17 (Set by “Dvert.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a story supposed to be 
told in twelve one shilling telegrams. Competitors my 
give their stories a title and may use twenty explanatory 
words, which ean be used at any point in the sequence of 
telegrams, but which must not form part of the telegrams 
themselves. 


Entries must be received not later than Mondav, August 10th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of August 22nd. 


The result of Competition No. 15 will appear in our 
next issue, 


Report of Competition No. 14 


(Report AND AWARD By “ SCADAVAY.’’) 


A prize of £3 3s. was offered for the best pen-picture in 
not more than 400 words of * Press-Day in the Editorial 
Offices of the Spectator.” 

. There are some things too sacred, as there are others too 
horrible, for the ordinary man to write about. I cannot 
say in which of these two categories the majority of my 
readers placed the scene I asked them to describe ; but the 
fact remains that very few of them did this competition. 
However, I found almost all the entries entertaining: a 
phenomenal state of affairs, I am sorry to say. To see 
themselves as others see them has, for those who are in the 
nature of things invisible, a peculiar relish: but I must 
say that some of the participants in this game of Blind Man’s 
Buff showed an uncanny perspicacity. Not even anonymity, 
it seems, is conjecture-proof, and pseudonyms are clues, 
not cloaks. Were all these bows drawn at a venture ? How, 
for instance, does Miss J. Walker know that I am “a tall, 
dark man with a cynical air” ? Who told Mr. S. Barrington 
McClean that ‘‘ Moth” seeks solace—or is it ballast ?—in 
a meerschaum ? I do not like this easy access to inside 
information. It smells of magic. 


Broadly speaking, there are two schools of thought about 
the atmosphere prevailing in these offices on press-day. 
Our readers see us either as hustlers, harassed but indomitable, 
strenuously fighting a losing battle against that unpunctuality 
which, as every schoolboy knows, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of all journalists: or else as oracles, rapt, 
Olympian, imperturbable, exhaling omniscience, and never 
lifting a finger without pressing a button. Should a Com- 
petition Editor tell? It would make a fine controversy, 
as provocative as any the Spectator has started since ‘“* May 
an Otter-Hunter Read Family Prayers?” But, perhaps, on 
the whole, it will be better if I leave the public in doubt as 
to which of its conceptions of our methods is the nearer 
the truth. 


_ Conjecture was similarly divided on the subject of décor. 
Some of you imagine that we work in a cross between Salisbury 
Cathedral and the Castle of Otranto, with office equipment by 


Jules Verne. Others see these offices as a kind of squalid 
catacomb constructed by a troglodyte with an untidy mind. 
Once more I must remain discrectly non-committal, though 
it is not going too far to say that neither hidden choirs on 
the one hand, nor bats on the other, are as plentiful as you 
seem to imagine. 

W. G.’s was the most original entry. It was a good 
conceit to link the Spectator with the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
but his allegory was hardly photographic enough to be called 
a pen-picture (which, I grant you, is a horrible thing for 
anything to be called ; but it is what I asked for). V. Rigby 
was quite good, and showed remarkable insight into one of 
the major problems of life on the Spectator by picturing ** the 
office-boy struggling manfully to prevent the illegal entrance 
of Lloyd George.” If you knew the trouble we have with 
that type of person . .! T. C. Russell wrote intelli- 
gently, but fluffed his approach from the profound (“It was 
‘Tocqueville who said .”) to the facetious (** There 
is the weekly bogey competition at Sunningdale to-morrow 
. . .”) L. V. Upward (whom I thank for his reference 
to my “customary sobriety”) was amusingly Utopiapr. 
Miss J. Walker curiously anticipated a scoop which I rather 
think I have persuaded the Editor to announce in the near 
future: an article by Al Capone on ** My Favourite Hymn.” 
N. B., who began the day with prayers and ended it with a 
bottle of “ peculiar old brown sherry,” failed to sustain this 
pleasing vein of fantasy through the working hours. With a 
visit to the Phoenix Theatre fresh in my mind I hoped for 
some strong stuff from Mr. J. Raymond Massey ; but he did 
not live up to his namesake. 

The prize goes to Mr. Arthur W. Lewis; but let it not be 
thought that in saying that this list of contributions has the 
tantalizing glamour of a mirage I impute aridity to these 
august pages. If there had been a consolation prize it would 
have gone to Mr. F. Loftus Wigram, though a paper run in the 
haphazard and unco-ordinated way which he describes would, 
of course, never get to press at all; or, at any rate, not more 
than once a week. 

THE PRIZE-WINNING ENTRY. 
Press Day in the Editorial Offices of the ‘* Spectator.” 


His secretary bowed. 

‘The morning post, sir,” he announeed, waving his hand at 
a pile of unopened manuscripts neatly arranged on a silver salver. 
The editor adjusted his platinum-chained pince-nez and picked 
up the first manuscript. It was neatly written in the flourishing 
hand of an eighteenth-century writing master, on pink hand-made 
paper in green ink. ‘The article, ** Women I have Loved and 
Lost,” by George Bernard Shaw, was as pleasant a piece of 
sentiment that ever graced the pages of the Spectator. The 
remainder of the post comprised a geological article by P. G. 
Wodehouse, ‘* Limestone in Lapland,” illustrated by Bert Thomas ; 
a short story, ‘‘ Limehouse Lil,” by John Galsworthy ; and a 
nature article, “ Birds of a Feather,” by Edgar Wallace. He 
tinkled a little silver bell and a page appeared. 

‘“ Would you be so kind as to take these articles to the key- 
board room ?” 

**T was thinking of lunching now, sir, but of course if you wish, 
I will postpone it,” replied the page condescendingly. 

“ That’s right, my boy! Remember the Spectator, on which 
the sun never sets.” 

The boy gulped emotionally and passed, ‘“lunchless,’’ on his 
errand. The editor sighed and rang for his secretary, who pre- 
sently glided noiselessly into the room. 

‘You rang, sir ?”’ he enquired deferentially. 

“Yes, you might ‘phone Miss Gabble and ask her if she has 
started her article, ‘Should Bridesmaids be Blondes?’ Tell her 
if she has not completed it we will be only too pleased to postpono 
publication. Noblesse oblige, you know,” said the editor, blowing 
his nose violently. 

Up in the editor’s sanctum nine sub-editors stood in a row 
facing the editor. 

‘** Everything is all ready 

‘“* Everything.” 

With determination written all over his noble countenance, the 
editor advanced to the wall and pressed an onyx bell. Down in 
the machine room the overseer saw the red light flash thrice. He 
pressed button ‘‘ A” and left his closet. The overseer pulled a 
tasselled beil cord. In an instant the huge mechanical monster 
roared into activity. As the overseer watched the bustling scene 
his gaze softened; a smile of fatherly affection wreathed his 
creased and ink-stained face. He bowed his head, reverently. 

“* Floreat Spectator,” he murmured simply. 


, 


9” 


he queried nervously. 


Artaurk W. Lewis. 
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Lord Salisbury as Leader 


The Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. Vol. III. 
1886. By his daughter, Lady Gwendolen Cecil. 


and Stoughton. 21s.) 


In this volume—opening a second instalment, delayed for nine 
years after the first two—Lady Gwendolen Cecil begins with a 
delightful chapter that sketches Lord Salisbury’s relations to 
his children, who in the period covered must have been of 
It gives the sense that they 
grew up in a formidably intellectual community pervaded but 
He gave 
companionship, at his own level, according them all the cour- 
tesy shown to equals, and doing them the infinite service of 
assuming their power to understand. It is probable that this 
was not done on theory ; few men seem to have acted more 
simply on direct impulses than this director of diplomats. He 
behaved as it seemed to him natural to behave. If there was a 
theory guiding the development of this remarkable brood, 
Lady Gwendolen assigns it to Lady Salisbury, who made it her 
special care lest the young people should become “inert to the 
and so fall into the “ abyss of priggish- 
ness.” Accordingly the house was filled in holiday times with 
noise and games, and the master of it—having stayed to see 
that his new toy, and joy, the electric light, was doing its duty, 
would slip away silently to his study—the young with amused 


schoolboy or undergraduate age. 


not overshadowed by the presence of a great man. 


lighter side of life’ 


complicity masking his retreat. 


But it is clear enough that the education of that companion- 
No first-class 
adult mind can ever have been more easily accessible, because 
of its mordant simplicity. It is evident that he disliked 
Even complete 
seriousness evidently appeared to him too emphatic for use on 
ordinary occasions and he used an undertone of badinage to 
keep emotionalism at arm’s length. The eloquence which he 
reached at times was an effect of the unwonted gravity which 
he knew how to give to utterance. Hardly any great speaker has 
been able to keep so close to the tone of ordinary speech ; his 
wit was never an ornament applied, it was in the fibre of his 
thought ; and this accounts for what his daughter emphasizes 
The eloquence of 
rhetoric can sway men with its magnetism; but nothing is so 


ship was more attractive than the amusements. 


abstractions almost as much as rhetoric. 


~—-his astonishing hold on the popular mind. 


persuasive as the weighty argument delivered in words that 
appear to be unstudied as the talk of a man to his neighbours. 


Hlis style in speaking was at once academic and colloquial ;_ it 


had the finish of well-bred speech, with something of its reti- 
cence, its avoidance of exaggerated words; and it is curious, 
and moving, to see how it has been transmitted in the school 
made by this born educator. One can trace it constantly in 
this admirably written book, but of course most manifestly in 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s speeches, often wittier, often more eloquent 
than any of his father’s, but lacking always the mass and 


1880- 
(Hodder 


weight. Where one finds the genesis of Lord Ceci] (Lord 
Robert Cecil that was) is in the singular disregard of persona| 
ambition and perfect willingness to face the consequence of his 
opinions which Lady Gwendolen makes us feel to have been 
characteristic of her father. But, unlike his sons in this, Lord 
Salisbury did, as they do not, think at bottom extraordinarily 
like the normal Englishman ; and therein, as she sees, lay his 
strength. 


This volume is naturally much concerned with Lord 
Salisbury’s attitude on the Irish question, which was perhaps 
more temperamental than he supposed. ‘* Every Englishman 
is always glad to get rid of an Irishman,” is one of his obite 
dicta. It may of course be said that he insisted on retaining 
them, as an ingredient in the Westminster salad. But it is 
certain that nationality was one of the abstractions for which 
he had no liking, and perhaps this was a temperamental defect, 
Probably he underrated it as a force. The most interesting 
parts of this volume, considered simply as information, concer 
his dealing with his colleagues, of whom Lord Carnarvon was 
specially bound to him by old affection. Lady Gwendolen 
does not shrink from saying that Lord Salisbury was ill-advised 
when, as Prime Minister for a stop-gap period in 1885, he 
allowed Lord Carnarvon, then Lord-Licutenant, to meet Parnell 
and discuss a scheme of self-government. She makes it plain 
that this error sprang from his tendency to leave freedom of 
action to Ministers in their departments. One does not like 
the man the less for it : nor does one like him the less—on the 
contrary—for his dealings with Lord Randolph Churchill 
when that erratic genius broke away, and in breaking made it 
plain that conservative England was with Lord Salisbury and 
not with the brilliant exponent of Tory democracy. The last 
episode that the book relates is the most afflicting—Lord 
Iddesleigh’s death, in the presence of the old friend and ally 
who was unwillingly and accidentally the means of wounding 
him to the heart. Lord Randolph’s letter, testifying to 
Lord Salisbury’s constant support of this friend when (as Sir 
Stafford Northcote) he was Lord Randolph’s constant target, 
is good to read of. So, too, is Lord Salisbury’s refusal to attack 
** the old man ”’ when the news of Lord Frederick Cavendish’s 
murder had shaken Mr. Gladstone even more than it shook his 
administration. 

Altogether this volume gives a vivid and impressive picture 
of a great English aristocrat and statesman, who was even 
more English than he was aristocrat, and more statesman 
than he was aristocrat. A Conservative statesman (Lady 
Gwendolen sees that it takes both kinds to make a State)—no 
legislator; but a far-sighted, fearless upholder of that higher 
order which cannot lite unless it is continually renewed and 
inspired by justice. 


Poetry 


The Cicadas and Other Poems. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto 
and Windus. 5s.) 

Snow. Poems by Humbert Wolfe. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

Collected Poems. By Martin Armstrong. (Martin Secker. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Collected Satires and Poems of Osbert Sitwell. (Duck- 
worth. 8s. 6d.) 


Village Symphony and Other Poems. 
Hardy. (Collins. 6s.) 

Tragedy Under Lucifer. By Anthony Crossley. (Christophers. 5s.) 

Kinds of Love. By Max Eastman. (Scribners. 7s. 6d.) 

Firehead. By Lola Ridge. (Payson & Clarke. $2.50.) 


By Robert Gathorne- 


Au. the world’s a variety stage, according to Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, and as our tickets are complimentary, we may greet 
every turn with ironical applause. Van Hogen Mogen, 
professor of mysteries, will conjure to our liking: we may 
choose rabbits or yards of ridiculous ribbon according to 
our philosophy or beliefs : 
“ Observe this hat, ladies and gentlemen ; 

Empty, observe, empty as the universe, 

Before the Head for which this Hat is made 

Was or could think.” 


Beauty, despite spotlight and orchestral effects, is not what 
it seems : we yield but to another delusion : 
“** Divine, divine !’ 
The god-intoxicated shout goes up. 
‘ Divine Zenocrate !’ 
‘ Father,’ the terrible infant’s voice is shrill, 
‘ Say, father, why does the lady wear no skirts !’ 


” 


Mr. Huxley has written little verse in recent years, but 
he remains the enfant terrible of our age, insisting on an 
answer to his arch questions. His scepticism may well 
include the higher mathematics, but he gives science and 
the Devil their due in order that we may be disconcerted. 
The pious reprove our pleasures by telling us that we are a 
pinch of dust; Mr. Huxley checks our high-flown emotions 
by pointing out that chemically we are composed of “ salt 
and iron, water and touchless air.” In his formal and satiri¢ 


use of classical mythology, Mr. Huxley seems to have returned 
to the eighteenth century, but his mockery has not the 
harshness of the age of reason when French scepticism was 
a weapon of progress rather than the refuge of troubled 
Poetry, in fact, finds Mr. Huxley unermed, and, 
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taken unawares, he can indulge in romantic and modern 
a 


regrets ¢ 
“ Where are the gods of dancing and desire, 
Anger and joy, laughter and tears and wine, 
Those other mysteries of fire and flame, 
Those more divine than Death’s—ah, where are they ? ” 

The same note of romantic scepticism is to be found in Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe’s poem on Diirer’s * Praying Hands ” ; 

“ They are forgotten like the burnt moth, 
The old lost gods that no men use— 
Zoroaster, Moloch, Ashtaroth, 

And Hellene Zeus. 

But Mr. Wolfe finds consolation in the supplicating hands 
of humanity and trusts the larger hope. Mr. Huxley respects 
the sonnet form and reserves for it his deeper emotions, his 
moods of melancholy. Mr. Wolfe, on the other hand, finds 
in the sonnet a modern ease and swiftness. He can juggle 
with a double rhyme and take his lines in an imaginative 
stride : 

“ When birds were still at twilight in February 
1 watched while rain was flogging Thames with looped 

going 1 
And windy thongs, diagonally dull, 
How suddenly through gloom and sleet and flurry 
With motion, bright as torches, rose and stooped 
The Phoenix resurrections of a gull.” 

Comparison between these two books indicates that 
modernism is really a matter of conflicting or divergent 
moods. 

In his Collected Poems Mr. Martin Armstrong has happily 
given us dates, and it is interesting to note that imagination 
has quickened in his Jater poems. His poem “ Bugles” is 

q I I s 
surely modern enough in its exotic colouring : 


‘Mournful and clear and golden on the dusk 
The sudden fire of bugles. Fervid flights 
Of burning wings flash up from the dark hill 
Where like a growth of giant lilies glow 
The lighted tents.” 
He can write fancifully of the ** cup that cheers,” transport 
us to Assam and Darjeeling’s towers, dip a dainty spoon 
into the tea-caddy and find: 

“ Black and brittle shreds, as small 

As claws of sparrows.” 

But the basis of his inspiration is essentially English, and 
he never forgets the comforts of winter at home. ‘* Miss 
Thompson goes Shopping’, the delightful story of an old 
maid who clutched her purse and yet succumbed to the 
horrible temptation of buying a new pair of slippers, is 
already on the way to popularity and fully deserves to be 
known by everyone. Mr. Armstrong may be regarded as 
a Georgian poet, yet one can find common ground between 
his work and that™ of Mr. Osbert Sitwell.‘ England 
Reclaimed,” which is included in this volume, takes us into 
demesnes where fountain Tritons still seem outlandish and 


landscape gardening gives new possibilities to Lnglish 
horizons. But Mr. Fred Nuteh, Mr. Goodbeare, and his 


wife who washed clothes on Monday and baked conscient- 
iously on Tuesday are homely figures, despite the exotic 
analogies which the poet delights in discovering in the 
familiar. The satires are more direct, and one can sympathize 
with Mr. Sitwell’s revolt against social insincerity and the 
stupid cruelty which is so often masked by politeness. But 
free verse forms escape our memory, and the best of verse 
is always memorable in every sense of the word. Mr. 
Armstrong, on the other hand, aids our pesr memories and 
gives us lines to dance in our heads : 
* Loudly, sweetly sang the slippers 
In the basket with the kippers.” : 

There is no rusticity in Village Symphony, by the author 
of that interesting poem ** John Donne Sits for his Portrait.” 
Like Blake, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy can find Eden in an English 
back garden. His long poem, ‘ Paradisus Dubitantis,” is 
a poet’s Erewhon, and it is typically modern in its satire, for 
the poet is accompanied on his mysterious journey by the 
incomparable spirit of Baron Munchausen, most joyous 
of liars! Mr. Anthony Crossley prefaces his Tragedy Under 
Lucifer with a lengthy and stimulating “ Defence of Modern 
Poetry.” His poem takes place in a forest of Phrygia between 
Latmus and the sea, but Mr. Crossley as yet keeps to the 
beaten track of song, despite his theories, and has not ventured 
into the thickets, 


Mr. Max Eastman, the American poet, tells us that modern 

verse must deal with : 
“The stark equation, the quick theorem, 
The mind’s electric,” 
but he neglects Euclid and Edison for the more conventional 
roses and raptures of song. Electric shocks, however, abound 
in ‘* Firehead,”’ an immensely long poem by Miss Lola Ridge. 
The subject of this American poem is Calvary, but it is no 
more religious than the highly coloured Crucifixions of the 
Baroque period in art. Its tactile imagery reminds one of 
D. H. Lawrence. At times is seems extraordinarily good, 
and at times very bad. 
AUSTIN CLARKE, 


The Real Turner 


Turner. By Walter Bayes, A.R.W.S. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


Owinc to a variety of circumstances Turner, the man, has 
come down to us as a rather unsympathetie figure—gloomy, 
morose, grasping, lonely and sensual—all adjectives of de- 
traction. His biographer, Walter Thornbury, for example, 
in the preface to the second edition of The Life and Corre- 
spondence of J. M. W. Turner, remarks : 

‘“ When my volumes made their appearance, a certain sense of 

irritation and disappointment diffused itself through the artist 
world. The younger and more passionate admirers of the painter 
were mortified at discovering that, after all, their demi-god was 
only a little, ignoble man, with sordid views and low tastes, who 
lived the life of a soured miser and suspicious recluse.” 
Turner had certainly “an appetite for low pleasures ”’ dis- 
pleasing to the professional moralist. Indeed, his views on 
life could hardly be anything but displeasing to a generation 
infected with the curious idea of Carlyle, that genius neces- 
sarily implied moral and intellectual perfection. To-day, of 
course, popular judgement of genius is inclined to run on the 
opposite tack. Never mind the moral and intellectual per- 
fection, many people seem to think; is he a roaring boy ? And 
if by common report the artist is mad, or has a working know- 
ledge of the more highly coloured resorts of Marseilles, or, at 
any rate, the reputation of making mistresses of twenty-five 
per cent. of his less unattractive female friends, then he is in 
a fair way towards being a pretty fair painter! Both these 
views, of course, are equally ridiculous. 

Mr. Walter Bayes has earned our gratitude by writing what 
he terms a “ speculative portrait.” His main intention has 
keen to show Turner and his generation as a human 
being and an artist—a man, in fact, who possessed in the 
make-up of his character sensuality no less than imagination 
and sensibility, all these being equally proper to the man and 
the artist. He has succeeded in removing the ‘‘over-painting ” 
with which Ruskin covered the portrait of Turner and in 
restoring the picture to credibility. It is surprising really that 
no one has done this before. Consider but one paragraph of 
the famous Ruskinian analysis of Turner : 

‘But Turner had no one to teach him in his youth and no one 

to love him in his old age. Respect and affection, if they came at 
all, came too late. Naturally irritable, though timid, naturally sus- 
picious, though generous, the gold gradually became dimmer, 
and the most fine gold changed, or if not changed, clouded and 
overcast. He received no consolation in his last years or in 
his death. Cut off in great part from society, first by labour and 
lastly sickness—hunted to his grave by the malignities of small 
critics and the jealousies of hopeless rivalry, he died in the house 
of a stranger—one companion of his life and one only staying with 
him to the last. The window of the death chamber was turned 
towards the west; the sun shone on his face on its setting and 
rested there as he expired.” 
Beautiful, Mr. Ruskin, beautiful! But is it credible? As 
Mr. Bayes points out, this tragic picture does not fit in 
with the facts. Turner made painting pay. From his earliest 
years he found easy employment at his work and his prices 
rose steadily. At twenty-four he was elected Associate of the 
Royal Academy; he never lacked patrons to extend hospit- 
ality to him, and he was “ so little neglected by his contem- 
poraries that he left at his death considerably over a hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Walter Bayes, I am glad to say, makes merry ovet 
Thornbury’s account of the shattered romance at Margate, 
or, as he aptly calls it, ‘** The Story of little Billee’s first love 
and how he lost his innocence.” Cynicism is no bad trait in a 
biographer. ‘Turner was an Englishman of the eighteenth 
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century by accident tossed into the nineteenth, and a lot of 
the fuss about him is due to the failure to recognize that fact- 

Mr. Walter Bayes has written a biography—not in the 
strict sense, because there is much speculation and recon- 
struction of imaginary conversations—which is one of the 
most sympathetic and illuminative studies of a man’s character 
and work which has been written for a long time. He has no 
patience, being an artist himself, with the rubbish that accu- 
mulates in the working-rooms of biographers, and his portrait 
of J. M. W. Turner stands clear from the cobwebs of sentiment 
end the dust of posthumous moral judgement ! 

Davip FINCHAM. 


Unemployment 


The Key to Prosperity. By Noel M. P. Reilly. (Allen and 


Unwin. 4s. €d.) 
The Economics of Unemployment. By J. A. Hobson. 
edition. (Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 


Ti doctrine that high wages are one of the principal condi- 
tions of general prosperity was loudly proclaimed a few years 
ago by Messrs. Foster and Catchings. This theory was widely 
accepted in the United States as one of the discoveries of the 
“new economic era,” and formed the basis of a high wages 
policy on the part of many leading American employers. 
Faith in the virtue of high wages persisted even after the 
slump of 1929, and it is only this year that public opinion in 
America has been converted to the idea that, in the face of 
falling prices and persistent depression, wages reductions are 
necessary. Mr. Noel Reilly's attempt at this moment to spread 
the doctrine of high wages in this country is therefore espe- 
cially interesting. It must be emphasized at once that the 
abandonment of the high wages policy in America does not 
necessarily mean that, as a policy, it has failed. It may be, 
as Mr. Reilly himself implies, that when the whole of industry 
and agriculture, and not merely certain highly paid trades, are 
considered, wages in the U.S.A. were not high enough. 

The doctrine of high wages is, logically speaking, one form 
of the well-known under-consumption theory. According to 
this theory economic progress is hampered by recurrent gluts 
of commodities which cannot be consumed because those who 
would consume them if they could do not possess sullicient 
purchasing power to buy them. For this reason, though human 
wants are almost insatiable, modern production outruns the 


Revised 


consuming power of the community. 

In the form in which it is stated by Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
the under-consumption theory postulates that the present 
distribution of income, ieaving aside the ethical question of 
the rights of property, leads in practice to a too great proportion 
of saving to current consumption. A transfer of income from 
the rich, who save “ automatically * and without any effort 
of abstinence, to the poor, who would spend on current con- 
sumption, would reduce the proportion of saving. This would 
prevent that over-expansion of productive power by ill-con- 
sidered investment in capital equipment which is characteristic 
of boom periods, while the increased purchasing power of the 
poorer classes would help to prevent that piling up of surplus 
etocks which now brings about depressions. Mr. Hobson holds 
that while industrial fluctuation would thus be diminished, the 
amount of saving might well, in a more regularly productive 
community, be increased. Likewise the share of the richer 
classes in the national income, while reduced in relation to that 
of the poorer classes, might in actual amount be increased. 
‘nis theoretical proposition can hardly be denied, though it 
Coes not tell us how to determine the exact proportion of saving 
which is desirable at any given time : nor is it necessarily true 
for all countries and periods. 

It must be remembered that the correct proportion of 
saving to current consumption may be radically altered by 
which increase the productivity of 
capital and labour. This is what seems to have occurred 
sinee the Great War. Ata time when the “* industrial revolu- 
tien * was proceeding at a pace perhaps as fast as ever before, 
there ean be no doubt, when one reviews the world to-day, 
that investment in productive equipment proceeded too 
rapidly for consumers’ purchasing power to buy the products 
of that equipment. As a result, we now have large uncon- 


technical inventions 


sumed stocks of products and a great amount of productive 
plant under- or un-employed, and it is clear also that in the 


present situation, what is needed is not more saving but mor 
spending. Doubtless there are particular categories 
capital equipment which are insufficient even to-day, py 
these consist very largely in improvements in the labour forge 
—that kind of “ investment,”’ such as better housing, educa. 
tion and medical service, which would lead to a more efficient 
body of workers ; but this investment can only be brought 
about, in a non-slave economy, by State action, or by raising 
wages and so enabling the workers to invest, as it were, in 
themselves. 

Mr. Hobson advocates both these methods of redistributing 
income as between savers and spenders—between the rich 
and the poor. Recognizing that Great Britain is exposed 
in both her home and export to the competition of low wages 
abroad, and recognizing also the possibility of a “ flight 
of capital” if in this country alone the State attempted a 
further redistribution of income by taxation, he puts his 
faith in a gradual acceptance of his arguments throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Reilly’s suggestions are more concrete and his analysis 
of the under-consumption problem less general and complete 
than Mr. Hobson’s. Mr. Reilly is a practical man, appalled 
as too few professional economists seem to be by the con. 
cu-rence of widespread poverty, and of the idleness of the 
labour and machinery which if set to work could relieve jt, 
His reasoning seems sometimes to suffer from an insufficient 
mastery of economic principles, but his book is none the 
less full of suggestive ideas. His practical experience has 
convinced him of the high relative importance, in the retail 
price of commodities, of the overhead costs of manufacture 
and distribution, and of the economy which could be effected 
if these overhead costs could be spread over a large number 
of units of product. He attempts to show, by hypothetical 
costings how a considerable increase in the general level 
of wages would lead, by increasing the purchasing power 
of the home market and so reducing overhead costs per unit, 
to little or no increase in prices. A large part of his argument 
is devoted to the problem of setting our existing plant to 
work at full capacity. When this had been done, a further 
increase in wages would only be justifiable in so far as unit 
costs could be still further reduced by the economies of mass 
production and mass distribution. Wages depend upon 
productivity, but full employment and mass _ production 
would increase productivity. 

Mr. Reilly also recognizes the danger of a high wage poliey 
in this country alone, but is not prepared to wait upon inter- 
national economic sanity. He proposes national insulation 
by a system of tariffs and export bounties designed to aid 
the British manufacturer in both the home and the export 
markets. He claims that his solution of our difficulties is 
the only alternative to communism, and indeed it seems 
inevitable that a way out will be sought along the lines of 
an increasingly regulated economy. Many economists urge 
us to return to laissez-faire by abolishing the restrictions and 
monopolies which exist to-day, but they are setting their 
face against the current stream of tendency, and a reaction 
to economic individualism is not to be expected in this 
century. The practical problem to-day is to choose the kind 
of regulated economy which seems, economically, socially 
and politically, the most desirable. Shall we, as Mr. Reilly 
suggests, attempt to patch up the present system by minimum 
wage regulations, tariffs, export bounties and the like, or 
shall we, as others are more and more urging, adopt a con- 
sciously planned national cconomy founded not upon the 
class war, but upon the community of interests of all classes, 
and, as far as other countries will agree to make it possible, 
of all nations? We shall probably be forced ultimately to 
adopt the latter alternative, because in the long run it will 
be the more effective. 

: Freverick Brown. 
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The Swiss Prophet 


The Significance of Karl Barth. By John McConnachie. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Theology of Karl Barth: A Short Introduction. By J. 
Arundel. (Chapman, 2s.) 

The Christian Life. By Karl Barth. 
ment. Is. 6d.) 

Christ our Brother. By Karl Adam. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


(Student Christian Move- 


A curious and significant revolution, not yet completed, has 
been taking place in the theological thought of Europe during 
the present century. Its importance is now beginning to be 
fully appreciated by students of religion in this country ; but 
not yet perhaps by the rank and file. Partly as a result of 
Biblical criticism, partly in harmony with the prevailing trend 
to naturalism, Liberal Protestant scholarship had tended more 
and more to a humanitarian and this-world view of Christian- 
itv. The “ historic Jesus ”’ was an ethically perfect rather than 
a supernaturally significant figure. Man ascended towards a 
knowledge of God : God did not break in upon man. The mira- 
culous was at a discount: religious values were subjective. 
Humanity and its needs were in the foreground. The trans- 
cendental note, the primacy of the mysterious, the stern 
demand, the unchanging standards of the spiritual life were 
forgotten. ‘The Reformed Churches of the Continent, in so far 
as they were living at all, had committed themselves to ** the 
slippery slope that ends in Humanism.” This anthropocentric 
emphasis and consequent impoverishment of religion brought 
its own revenge. In 1917 Rudoif Otto published Das Heilige ; 
in the following year Karl Barth’s Der Rémerbrief fell, as 
Professor Adam has said, like “* a bomb on the playground of 
the theologians.”” Otto’s teaching is now familiar to English 
students of religion. As to Karl Barth, though his chief works 
remain untranslated, several useful studies of his doctrine have 
lately appeared. Professor Chapman’s short but excellent 
essay, and Mr. McConnachie’s fuller work, will at least give 
those who cannot tackle the German text some notion of his 
quality and importance. 

It is not unjust to connect the dethronement of man and 
awed rediscovery of Divine transcendence which is character- 
istie of both these writers with the experiences and disillusion- 
ments of the War: but at least as far as Karl Barth is con- 
cerned, his special outlook is the direct result of the steril> 
condition of Protestant theology in his youth, and his own 
desperate and innate need of the supernatural. Barth is a real 
prophet, an explosive theocentric genius, unmellowed by the 
culture and discipline of a historic church. It is interesting to 
speculate on what he might have become had he emerged in 
another corner of the Christian fold. His voice, as Professor 
Chapman says, seems “ at times a blending of Second Isaiah, 
Thomas Carlyle and Baron von Hiigel “though probably 
none of the three would endorse his teaching without many 
qualifications. The heart of this well-named * theology cf 
correction * is its emphasis on the ** otherness and awiulness ” 
of God ; and this Barth puts with a force which is unequalled 
among modern writers on religion. The Gospel, he says, is ** no 
tidings and instructions about the divinity and deification of 
man, but a message about a God who is quite Other.” There is 
ho continuity between His activity and ours. The uppishness, 
or, as he calls it, the Titanism of man, has blurved our sense of 
Holiness ; so that we no longer realize the distance between 
the natural creature and * the inconceivable life of God.” We 
have to learn that “* one cannot speak of God simply by speak- 
ing of man in a loud voice.” And if the religious humanist gets 
scant sympathy from Barth, the advocate of ** religious experi- 
ence” and subjective piety fares no better. ‘* Actual experi- 
ence begins where our aleged experiences cease **—a sentence 
which would certainly have pleased St. John of the Cross. That 
crisis wherein the imperfect human creature * halts before 
God” is for Barth the birth pang of genuine religion, with its 
objectivity, its searching demands, and its utter sense of need. 

The one-sided and wholly prophetic character of this theo- 
logy needs no demonstration. It is a violent attempt to recall 
the Christian consciousness to those searching realities it pre- 
fers to forget—a corrective rather than a creation. The entire 


contempt which Barth shows for cultus, his extrerae other- 
worldliness, his neglect of the incarnational and secramental 
strand in Christian practice and experience, with its tender 
feeling, geniality, and joy, deprive his Gospel of all claim to 


The wind of the Spirit blows hard from the 
north all the time; there is little or no sense of that which 
Von Hiigel called the ** delightfulness of God.” But we need 
not for that reason minimize the value of the tonic which this 
Baptist of the post-War world administers to our generation. 
Nor, on the other hand, need we be surprised that a compensat- 
ing movement has already begun to make itself felt. Catholic 
Christianity has always been sensitive to the dangers of an 
extreme transcendentalism, with its tendency to abstraction 
and depreciation of the common life. It is unlikely to tolerate 
a theology which ignores the corporate and incarnational 
aspects of religion, and puts all the emphasis on its other- 
worldly trend. Thus, by a strange turn of fortune’s wheel, we 
find Professor Adam—perhaps the most influential Roman 
Catholic writer of modern Germany—insisting on the human 
side of the Christian revelation, once regarded as the peculiar 
stronghold of Evangelical piety. I am not sure that I under- 
stand all that Professor Adam is trying to say in this book; for 
his thought often seems muflled in the theological clichés with 
which he has clothed it. But at least it is clear that what he 
offers us is something very near to that * completing opposite ” 
which the astringent doctrines of the New Calvinism so urgently 
require. ‘* Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south ; 
blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.” 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


completeness. 


American Crime 


King Crime. By Collinson Owen. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 


At the risk of truism it must be said that there exists, of course, 
in the United States a decent law-abiding, justice-loving section 
of the people who are earnest for uplift along certain lines and 
who firmly believe with their Judge Kavanagh that * there is 
no large nation in the world that can compare with ours for 
morality,’ though a Red Light district openly exists and is 
tolerated by the police in almost every large town. But 
there is also deeply implanted in the fibre of the American 
character a strain of lawlessness. This showed itself early in 
the shape of revolutionary mobs who, as individuals, had no 
conceivable interest in the principles for which the Fathers 
of Independence fought. It broke out later in the famous 
Draft Riots of the Civil War, and it displays itself again, either 
at present or in the immediate past, in tar and feathers applied 
to those whom local society dislikes and in the monthly 
lynchings of negroes and others. Even yet to some extent 
the United States is a frontier country and, as it is put by the 
Illinois Crime Survey (a damning document which is the pro- 
duct of some of the best minds in Chicago and which no serious 
student of sociology can afford to neglect) * there has always 
been crime on the frontier.” Last of all (still according to the 
same authority) “* the prevalence of crime in America is in a 
Jarge measure due to our very newness and to our democracy.” 
The immigrants, who enter Chicago particularly, have left 
their old traditions of settled government and order behind 
them, and the city, hardly yet a hundred years old, has no new 
ones to give them. 

These and various other factors, then, have brought it ahout 
that (in Mr. Owen’s words) ** Crime in America is committed 
on a seale, and with an impunity, that exists in no other land 
with any pretensions to civilization.” The fact is acknow- 
ledged universally by responsible thinkers in America itself 
and stories of savage crime, which never reach England, are 
printed almost daily in her newspapers. Put statistically, 
there take place in the United States annually 12,000 murders, 
100,000 hold-ups, and 500,000 burglaries. And in the face of 
all that—while in Mr. Owen’s words * we see a great civiliza- 
tion sliding down into something like anarchy ’—the great 
mass of the public is apathetic. The Illinois Crime 
Survey says again: “The measure of crime in Chicago is the 
measure of its social selfishness, and its public indifference, and 
of its public corruption.” 

Of this hideous welter, which can only here be sketched 
in the vaguest general outline, Mr. Owen’s most important 
study gives details, chapter and verse, and those too drawn 
almost exclusively (one must emphasize this) from American 
sources. He shows how crime in America has been immenscly 
assisted by “ the Golden Gift of Prohibition” and is above 
all things “ political.” Perhaps it would have been better 
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to state that the organized crime of gangsters, which is the 
chief topic of this book, is closely linked with individual 
politicians and notably municipal politicians, and wholesale 
corruption is the bond which fastens all together. With 
corruption goes perversion of justice either of judge or jury or 
both. Anselmi and Scalise, two of Al Capone’s gunmen, after 


shooting dead two policemen in Chicago’s streets in 1925, 


are acquitted, and Capone celebrates the acquittal by a 
banquet costing £5,000. Later, however, for daring to 
conspire against Al the pair were beaten to death with baseball 
clubs. A liquor agent shoots a perfectly unoffending girl 
through the head and is fined $5 and costs. Over the whole 
illicit liquor trade, either as bootleggers or hi-jackers, the 
gangsters have firmly riveted their hold. Gambling houses, 
night-clubs and brothels, all run for the financial benefit of 
gangster cliques as well as for public convenience, produce 
princely revenues for the police; where in England there 
was one Goddard, in America there are fifty—perhaps a 
thousand. Capone controls practically the whole of the 
brewing trade of Chicago and has waged beer-wars through 
his corps of gunmen to put rival controllers out of the market. 
He himself is “ the head of a great booze, vice and murder 
corporation with notches on his own gun.” The bawdy- 
house trade is carefully organized with loose leaf ledgers and 
card-indexes after the best manner of Big Business. Character 
is put into it, and character always pays. On legitimate 
business, too, the racketeer has fastened his foul claws— 
*‘on building, bootblacks, bagwash laundries, livery stables, 
garages, milk, the chicken market, and even artichokes ” ; 
and if the racketeer’s blackmail is refused, the answer is 
brutal assault, sabotage or murder. On the whole of this 
American crime situation, the author sums up. ‘* There are 
so many astonishing factors to entangle it that there are 
concentric vicious circles, all whirling about each other ; 
the fanaticism of the Pussyfoots, who are careless of how much 
crime there is so long as their ‘ dry’ law is still law; and, 
as powerful as any other force, the indifference of the general 
public.” 

When in the seventies Boss Tweed, who with his Ring had 
robbed New York of between nine and twelve million pounds 
in two and a half years, was at last cornered, he had the 
effrontery to enquire: ‘‘ Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” In view of Mr. Owen’s damning indictment 
none the less deadly because it is so quiet and shot at times 
with delightful humour—civilization has a right to ask 
America the same question. Mr. Owen ventures to call 
Al Capone the country’s ‘ leading citizen.” So an American 
writer speaks of this blackguard as ‘* head of a government 
within a government which, with notable success, thwarts 
Capone’s Miami palace was every bit 
What a perfect 


> 


and defies the law. 
as luxurious as that occupied by Mr. Hoover. 
commentary on the present state of American civilization !’ 


The Turmoil of Youth 


Fathers and Sons. By E. B. Castle. (University of London 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Books on the training of youth are, as Mr. Castle himself 
observes, numberless. But there is always room for another 
good book on any subject, and on that ground the publication 
of this particular volume finds full justification. For Mr. Castte 
writes with a common sense and a discernment that are rare. 
He is of the younger generation of schoolmasters, certainly of 
the younger generation of headmasters, and his own boyhood 
is not so far distant or so long forgotten that he has to dig up its 
sensations from the silted depths of memory or depend on a 
kind of laboratory analysis of the half-divined emotions of his 
pupils. 

Not, of course, that a schoolmaster’s experience is of trifling 
value. No man, especially if he be a housemaster, has better 
opportunities of studying development and learning from its 
differentiations. The inexperience of the average parent is by 
comparison almost tragic. As Mr. Castle remarks, saying an 
obvious thing rather strikingly, as he often does, “ as children 
continue to be born we must conclude that at their birth mere 
men and women are transformed into fathers and mothers and 
that these newly-made parents have not encompassed the whole 
realm of parental wisdom. ” 


——<— 


Mr. Castle is both a parent and a schoolmaster, but it js as 
the latter that he primarily writes. Consequently he deals for 
the most part with boys of public school age, and consequently 
also the subjects on which he mainly concentrates are sex and 
religion, both of which he handles with a reassuring sanity, 
The trouble is that in neither field is there any royal road to 
wisdom. The introspective boy and the young barbarian neeq 
different approaches, and in the sex field especially the finer the 
material the greater often may be the dangers. 

With regard to the elementary facts of life most sensible 
people would agree that the one sound rule is to answer the 
child’s questions frankly (and, adds Mr. Castle pertinently, in 
an ordinary voice) as soon as they are put, hoping they will 
be put soon enough to ensure the acquisition of knowledge from 
a healthy source instead of a tainted. That is relatively simple, 
What is far from simple is how best to tackle the particular 
difficulty, not directly connected with the other sex, with which 
nine boys out of ten have to grapple. Mr. Castle’s discussion 
of that, in particular his vigorous denunciation of attempts 
to seare boys into self-restraint by baseless predictions of grave 
physical consequences, may be commended to any father of 
any son, though the fact needs emphasizing that it is not 
always from his father that a boy most readily or most 
profitably accepts guidance in such a matter as this. 

This and kindred subjects have been discussed widely in 
recent years, and all that need be said of Mr. Castle’s treatment 
of them is that it is both adequate and wholesome, and deter. 
mined throughout by a high sense of ultimate moral values, 
On religion his views may perhaps be less generally accepted, 
but they are not necessarily the worse for that. Boys are by 
nature relentlessly honest critics, of the Bible as of any other 
book, of sermons as of any other form of public speech. If 
they become Jesuitical it is because they have been made so, 
not born so. Mr. Castle says with obvious justice that “ we 
can save the Bible only by facing the problems it offers.” It 
might be added with equal truth that we can only save what 
matters most in the Bible by throwing overboard what 
matters least. 

The human youth, particularly about adolescence, is respon- 
sive to the religious appeal if it comes in a form that does not 
alienate him. On that Mr. Castle’s original documents, over- 
mature though one or two of them seem for their writers’ years, 
are singularly instructive. His own conclusions are suggestive. 
The aim: ‘‘ to give to the young searcher the fundamental start 
for all religious striving—that men and woman are not pri- 
marily composed of gross material substance, and that there- 
fore a diet of * bread alone’ will starve the most important 
part of man, which is the indwelling God that makes man one 
with the Infinite.” The method, or part of it; to show the 
boy, not ** the sad-eyed Man of Sorrows,”’ but ** Jesus the hero, 
Christ the revolutionist, the hater of shams, the adventurer, 
the man who inured himself to ridicule.” 

No more than a mention can be made of the closing chapter, 
in which the writer turns for a moment a disturbing searchlight 
on the nine children out of ten, or the nineteen out of twenty, 
who fill the elementary instead of the secondary and public 
schools and to whose equally critical adolescence so few 
writers give a thought. What of the wastage and mutilatioi 
there ? 


Clothes 


(Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Clothes. By Eric Gill. 
In this little volume Mr. Eric Gill proves himself as handy 
with his pen as with his chisel—as handy certainly, ani 
yet the result is hardly so satisfying. Mr. Gill writes well; 


indeed, he sometimes writes just a little too well. There isaf 


little too much ornament and a too little argument. I 
print his statement is not so direct as it is in marble or il 
stone. In other words, the book is slightly mannered. It 
contains much that is good and sensible, and not a little thi! 
is witty and stimulating, and yet, because of a certail 


indirectness of approach, one wonders at the end just precisel! [ 
why it has been written. And yet that is not fair. Mr. Gills} 
book has been written as a piece of neo-Catholie polemic | 


Its author shows himself to be one of the most effective of th 
modern 


Puritans, capitalists, and adherents of the machine ag 


* hearty ” or * Chestertonian ” school of the Church: 
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Philistines, spoil-sports, agnostics, are his phobias. In a 
word, he has all the correct aversions. In the last analysis, 
it may be presumed that this is the fundamental cause of our 
certain dissatisfaction. His book is brilliant, but it is deeply 


unoriginal. 

And yet, when these preliminary, if fundamental, cavils 
are over, there is very much which we can enjoy in Mr. Gill's 
book. Here is a passage, for example, to illustrate the almost 
mediaeval clarity, nay, the scholasticism, of Mr. Gill’s logie. 

“Tastes differ, but not right tastes, just as moral notions differ, 

but not right moral notions ; and the question es to what is right 
in art is no more and no less difficult than the question as to what 
js right in morals. The only difficulty is one of dialectical exposi- 
tion. Granted a rational being and one of normal sensibility, good 
taste, and that is to say right taste, as also good and right morals 
may be expected as a matter of course. If we have bad taste or 
bad morals it is because people are insensitive or irrational.” 
It must, indeed, be comforting to be so sure as all that. 
With his feet so fast planted on this orthodoxy Mr. Gill is able 
to make exceedingly pertinent judgements on much of the 
modern world. How good, for example, is this description and 
defence of ornament in building : 


“On the other hand, ornament and luxury are not necessarily 
destructive of pride and grandeur. The church of St. Mark at 
Venice is not notoriously plain, and the North Porch of the cathedral 
of Chartres is still one of the grandest exhibitions of man’s proper 
pride. Nevertheless at the present time, and as the inevitable 
result of nearly two centuries of Industrialism, we have a race of 
workmen in whom all artistic initiative has been so completely 
destroyed, in whom there is almost no virtue but that of obedience, 
that architectural pride and grandeur are not and cannot be the 
produce of any mind but that of the architect and engineer. It is 
fortunate then that ornament is not necessary. ‘ Ornament is the 
exuberance of good workmanship,’ and there is no exuberance in the 
modern workman except in his spare time. While he is at work 
exuberance is not called for, not wanted ; it is a hindrance and not a 
help; for under modern building conditions accurate obedience is 
all that is required. For no one of the thousand men who have to 
mix a thousand tons of concrete or lay two million bricks is there 
any scope for personal intellectual responsibility. The work is to 
be done according to plan, and the plan is no affair of theirs. They 
may be good men—first-class footballers, skilful motor cyclists, 
even kind husbands—but they are no more good builders than the 
women who do the typewriting in the engineer’s office. The pride 
and grandeur of modern building are nothing to do with ornament 
or the exuberance of the workman. The good modern building is 
grand in its complete simplicity. It is beautiful, that is to say, 
pleasing when seen, because it exhibits nothing inharmonious, 
nothing illogical, nothing vain-glorious. There are not yet many 
such.” 


Perhaps we have said and quoted enough to show that 
no one who is interested in the question of aesthetics in 
modern life should neglect to read Mr. Gill’s little book ; 
incidentally, if he does, he will deny himself a considerable 
pleasure. 
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Four Books on India 


An Essay on India. By Robert Byron. (Routledge. 5s.) 

The States and their People, in the Indian Constitution. 
D. V. Gundappa. (Karnataka Press, Bangalore.) 

India: A Warning. By Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy, 
R.N., M.P. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d.) 

India on the Brink. By a British Merchant. 


By 


(King. 3s.) 


Books published to-day on the Indian situation are likely 
to fall into one of two classes—those which violently attack 
British rule, and those which violently defend. Passions 
have been aroused, and therefore controversy on this subject 
is almost inevitable. 

India on the Brink is highly controversial in this sense. 
As the title shows, it is intended to be frankly sensational. 
Its main theme is that Indians have hitherto shown no 
capacity for self-government. For this reason, Great Britain 
must continue to govern India for India’s own benefit. Only 
British rule, firmly administered, can save India from appalling 
disaster. The book consists mainly of long quotations, 
which are intended to prove this thesis. 

Mr. Byron's Essay on India, on the other hand, is an 
exceptional and original work with a singularly impartial 
outlook. The author begins his story with an account of 
the way in which he came to India—a country that had 
afforded no interest to him whatever before. ‘* My sojourn 
m India,” he relates, ‘ was a period of acute intellectual 
strain. The strain began as I stepped from an aeroplane 


ne ag at Karachi on August 4th, 1929; and it by no means ended 
_ When I boarded the P. and O. at Bombay on April 4th, 193 








I went to India primarily in order to reach Tibet, secondarily 
because Lord Beaverbrook gave me a ticket.” 

When an author opens like this and startles the reader with 
some new unexpected thought on every page, it becomes 
hard to leave his book aside. The present reviewer would 
confess that he found the essay so interesting that it was 
not put down till the last page was reached. Mr. Byron’s 
main theme is that America and Russia have both become 
converts to the modern material conception of civilization- 
They have ultimately given way to that standardized mechani- 
zation of human life, by scientific methods, which destroys 
human sensibility and spiritual ideals. It remains for India 
either to go over to the same materialism, or elsc, with the 
sympathy and support of Great Britain, to resist it and by 
resisting save our higher human culture for the future genera- 
tions of mankind. Japan and China cannot do this. They 
have already gone over to the “‘enemy.” Only Indian 
idealism remains between us and chaos. It may unite itself 
with the idealism still not entirely overwhelmed in Europe, 
and thus create a new world. ‘I see,” he says, “ the whole 
philosophy of Western history and culture—already thrown 
aside in Russia and the United States—now undergoing 
the supreme and ultimate test of its practical value” in 
India. 

The surprise of this book grows greater when one tries to 
think how such intimate knowledge of the crucial problems 
of India could have been gained in so short a time. Towards 
the end of the book the author condemns unsparingly the 
intolerable racial attitude of the British, which has so pro- 
foundly embittered Indian social life. He is equally un- 
sparing in his condemnation of the modern Indian, who often 
shouts himself hoarse with the raucous cries of nationalism 
and waves flags in the most grossly Western manner, 
while claiming to represent Indian culture. 

Mr. Gundappa’s pamphlet on The States and their People 
deserves also the highest praise. It is a well-arranged and 
documented review of one of the most difficult subjects 
which will come up before the Round Table Conference 
when it reassembles in September. ‘The author is outspeken 
in his disappointment at the Princes’ attitude during the 
earlier Conference sessions. ‘They bluffed and in the end 


surrendered nothing at all. They entrenched their own 
position, as arbitrary rulers, at the expense of their 
subjects. Mr. Gundappa hopes that at the next session 


the leading Indian statesmen will not barter away, as they 
did before, the rights of Indian States’ subjects. 
Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy’s Jndia: A Warning, does 
not go so deep as either of the two books just mentioned, but 
it offers a most interesting picture of the surface of Indian 
political life as it was watched by a very keen observer. 
Commander Kenworthy had the advantage of meeting 
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personally many Indian leaders who candidly gave him their 
own opinions. Perhaps the most important of all his con- 
clusions is that the younger generation in India is deter- 
mined to put aside the Hindu-Muslim communal divisions 
and to stand for a purely national franchise. ‘* The future,” 
he says, “lies with the youth of India. They are creating 
one-fifth of the population of the world into one people. 
And who can set boundaries to the march of a People?” 
it is probably altogether premature to assert so positively 
that the communal tension will be over in a single generation ; 
but every well-wisher of humanity will long that Commander 
Ixenworthy’s prophecy may prove true. 
C.F. Anprews. 


e e 
Fiction 
By Franz Werfel. Translated by Geoffrey 
7s. 6d.) ; 


The Hidden Child. 
Dunlop. (Jarrolds. 


Broome Stages. By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The Month of May. By Jane Dashwood. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
John and David. By James Kenward. (Davies. 7s. 6d.) 


More and more as the novel grows older is it clear that if it 
is to be a work of art it must be different from life, as every 
other art is. It must mirror life, yes, but the life of the 
spirit. It is not life itself, but a kind of flowering of life: 
it is not mere reporting, however brilliantly done ; the facts 
must be transformed by the spirit of the writer. Great 
issues must be raised, or at least delicate ones, for think of 
any of the great novels of the world ; the characters are not 
mere flesh and blood, but embodied spirits, or fields for the 
battling of spiritual issues. It is only if a novel has something 
of this quality in it that it can be a great book ; the life of 
the novel is in the idea, and it is because Herr Werfel's book 
has something of this quality that it partly deserves the 
encomiums that have been lavished upon it by reviewers of 
fourteen countries, such as ‘*‘ the epic of our times”; “a 
titanic piece of work”’’; ‘of Goethean proportions.” The 
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first part of the book (after our first natural revulsion against 
being shouted at by the publisher) makes us accept these 
judgments: it is on the highest plane; it is vivid, it js full 
of profound thought, it grapples imaginatively with life, anq 
we are excited by the spiritual issues involved. It is the 
story of an Austrian child from his earliest years, until 
reaching the twenties, he is plunged into the War. Life ig 
transformed into a vision of life, in which we see the hero, 
“in his sublime simplicity, pressing on to lose his life upop 
the summits.” But then Herr Werfel becomes overwhelmed 
by the mass of his material, the idea gets smudged, and the 
book descends to brilliant reporting of life in Vienna, at the 
end of the War, among third-rate intellectuals who are also 
ineffective revolutionaries : by this time the most interesting 
and illuminating character, apart from the hero, has retired 
to a lunatic asylum. At the end Herr Werfel recovers again, 
but by then the book has sunk out of the really first class, 
Certainly it is an important book that should be read: it js 
exciting, at least in the earlier portions, because the hero 
stands for something definite, some vital quality in the 
human make-up which must at all costs be nurtured. 

Miss Dane’s leviathan romance, Broome Stages, a book 
about three times the size of the usual long novel, is rarely 
transformed by this spiritual quality. It is brilliant reporting; 
it will be, it is, a best seller. There is plenty of ineident, 
violent emotion, sentiment, even sentimentality, and some 
superbly melodramatic scenes : now and again it is moving, 
It is the story of a family over several generations, which in 
each generation is devoted to the stage, and succeeds splen- 
didly on it. Every time it reproduces the striking good 
looks, the wizard charm, the violence of temper, and the 
great brains (the last we have to take on trust) that charac. 
terize it. Violence, indeed, is one of their hall marks. There 
are deaths by violence, by pistol shot, by sea, by fire; even 
the ‘* natural’ deaths are often “* violent.’’ There are brides 
won in the ordinary way, there is also a bride ravished from 
the altar. The women are either masterful or touching or 
both; they make the best of faithful wives. The men, 
alas! are sad, bad dogs where conjugal fidelity is concerned: 
There is a deal of life in this book (a little too limited in kind, 
perhaps), but it is just life. No clear idea emerges. What 
the people do and feel is interesting enough to read, but is of 
no personal importance to us. The book is very like life, 
but a good book is about life, not life itself. And the people 
n it never seem to think ; it never occurs to them to question 
a value; they have emotions, but that is not enough. And 
indeed, how could this book be a work of art? Miss Dane 
tells us that she took exactly a year to compile this colossal 
volume, which time, even if she had had no other activity, 
would not be a quarter of that necessary to transform all this 
matter into art. The writing shows it to have been a hurried 
work, the manipulation is often faulty, the blue pencil should 
have been applied. One cannot say the writing is slipshod, 
Miss Dane is far too accomplished for that ; but it is only at 
moments that it is more than adequate. Sometimes it is 
less. For instance, all she can do for Regent’s Park is to call 
it ‘* flowery, bowery,” and the creative energy fails at more 
important moments. This is Maud Broome, née Blythe :— 

‘**She was poised, she was graceful; her figure was perfect, yet 
on the slight side, and she was not too tall. She wore white gauze 
thickly worked with sprigs of daisies, and this film of whiteness 
was spread out over a flounced under-dress of pale green. Her 
white shoulders were scarfed in white lace and her little green 
bodice fitted her as smoothly as her white gloves fitted her arms 

. .and those gloves of hers, though the evening was more than hali 
over, did not show a trace of use. Her hair lay loosely on her 
forehead, but was not disarranged by dancing. She looked as 
cool as a snowdrop.” 

The author of Legend can do better than that, and we feel that 
in this book she has, possibly by way of reaction, been too 
contemptuous of her craft. 

Miss Dashwood’s The Month of May has, very rightly, been 
described as *‘ a charming piece of work.” The theme may 
be an old one, but it is none the worse for that (all the good 
themes are old), and is set round the story of a girl who sacri- 
fices a belated love for the sake of aged parents. And, carliet, 
she might have said with Rimbaud, par délicatesse j'ai perdu 
ma vie. But it is by the quality of life, not by its quantity 
(‘It is not growing like a tree . . .”) which Miss Dashwood 


puts into her people; that the issue is made important. Of 
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| LAUSANNE 


| ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
| IN LAUSANNE 


President: Mlle RUEY, ex-Principal of La Casita. 








ESTABLISHMENTS BELONGING TO THE 


ASSOCIATION : 


“Le Chatel Vert,” Avenue du Léman, 15, Lausanne. 

Catholic Institution for Girls, Pré du Marché, 4a, 
Lausanne. 

| “ Mont-Olivet.” 

|“ Riante-Rive,” Chamblandes sous Lausanne. 

| “Villa Erica,” Avenue du Léman, 45, Lausanne. 

“Les Alliéres,” Avenue de Montagibert, Lausanne. 

“La Bourdonniére,” Chamblandes, Lausanne. 

“Beau-Chéne,” Bergiéres, Lausanne. 

“ Boau-Soleil,” La Rosiaz, Lausanne. 

| “La Casita,” Avenue des Mousquines, 23, Lausanne. 

| “Chateau Bienvenue,” Lutry prés Lausanne. 


“Les Fougéres,” Avenue du Léman, 55, Lausanne. 
|“ Grand-Bellevue,”” Béthusy, Lausanne. 

“La Gentiane,’ Chabliére, Lausanne. 

“Haute Rampe,” Avenue des Cerisiers, Lausanne. 
Institution Heubi, Avenue Secretan, Lausanne. 

“ Chateau Brillantmont.” 

“Villa Brillantmont,” Domestic Science Schec!. 
“Chateau Mont-Choisi,” La Rosiaz, Lausanne. 
“Les Colombettes.” Junior School attached. 

“Le Manoir,” Chamblandes, Lausanne. 
“Le Marronnier,” Lutry, near Lausanne. 


_ “Les Mousquines,’ Avenue des Mousquines, Lausanne. 
_Pensionnat Barrelet, “Le Myrte,” 24, Mousquines, 


Lausanne. 


| “Pierremont,’ Avenue de Beaumont. 
| “La Pelouse,” Vennes sur Lausanne. 


“Roseneck,” Avenue de Cour, Lausanne. 
“Valmont,” Avenue des Cerisiers, Lausanne. 


| “Villa Ariane,” Avenue de Chailly, Lausanne. 


“Villa de Giez,” Avenue des Alpes, 25, Lausanne. 

“Villa Mon Gré,” Boulevard de Grancy, 19, Lausanne. 

“Villa Speranza,” Cour sous Lausanne. 

“Villa Souvenir,” Chemin des Fontenailles, Avenue de 
la Harpe, Ouchy-Lausanne. 


“Villa Sévigné,” Lausanne, 


| “Clairefontaine,’ Aveue du Mont-d’Or, 43, Lausanne. © 
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course, it is never stated as an issue; Miss Dashwood is an 
artist, and her book is a work of art, not great art, but good as 
deep as it goes. She is concerned, as the last paragraph tells 
us, with the secret springs of feeling which give life its signifi- 
cance, and of how they may be revealed in an hour. Miss 
Dashwood writes with style, she has an irresistible sense of 
humour, even of comedy, and has invented a form entirely 
suitable for what she has to say. She gives us the feel of the 
country, delights the imagination with her people, and keeps 
the mind active by her prose. 

John and David is a first novel, and Mr. Kenward is to be 
congratulated upon it. He treats of the jealousy between two 
brothers, and works out his theme very well, except that he 
does not prepare us enough for the catastrophe at the end, 
so that it is not psychologically convincing. But in the main 
the book is well done ; it is more than readable, because it is 
more than just life. Moreover, Mr. Kenward is a writer ; that 
is, he relies upon the quality of his prose to work the transform- 
ing miracle in us. He is not yet quite certain of his style: he 
has two manners—a whole block of the book towards the end 
seems to be influenced by Mrs. Woolf—though neither of them 
is in itself uncertain. ‘This book should be read for its own 
sake, though it is not completely achieved: but it is certain 
that those who do read it will look forward expectantly to Mr. 
Kenward’s next adventure. Bonamy Dosrete. 


Current Literature 


Wer do not know what will be the feelings of our Scottish 
readers when they find in Mr. Clennell Wilkinson’s The 
English Adventurers (Longmans, 9s. 6d.) James Bruce of 
Abyssinian fame specifically called an Englishman and hear 
that Livingstone was, “like many Scots, more English than 
the English.” But perhaps they will forgive him these 
affronts to their nationalism in view of the jolly, witty, 
stirring contents of the rest of his book, and his understanding 
sympathy with adventurers. For in adventurers Scotland 
has always been prolifice—Montrose, Admiral Cochrane, the 
Scots mercenaries in Russian and German armies, the Hudson 
Bay fur-factors, and many others; there was so little to eat at 
home that the Scot had perforce to seek sustenance abroad 
and adventure came in the search. The author does not 
attempt to define an adventurer; he merely gives quick 
sketches of dozens of him, and the reader can make his own 
definition if he wants to. An eighteenth-century privateers- 
man’s estimate of himself and his fellows partly fills the bill : 
** By God, we are men of strict honour, but we love money 
and a joke, the two best things in the world next to a whore 
and fighting.” Except possibly with the earliest Crusaders, 
whatever else shines through in an adventurer’s life, the pure 
loye of the game does. From Hawkwood of the fourteenth 
century, the mercenary cutthroat whose name the scourged 
Italians appropriately mispronounced Acuto; through Drake 
and Hawkins, patriots and pirates, through Hakluyt’s 
Elizabethans (and they begat the Buccaneers and the 
Buccaneers begat the Skull and Crossbones), through Indian 
soldiers of fortune like Colonel Skinner, who had fourteen 
wives and several religions—we can trace the game played for 
the game’s sake right down to Selous and Kaid Maclean of 
Morocco, to Lawrence of Arabia, and to Aloysius Horn, who 
knew the ‘heart of Africa, and who descended to peddle 
kitchen-ware from a Johannesburg doss-house and to become 
known among the film-studios of Hollywood. 
X * * % 

Mr. Douglas Gordou’s very pleasant Dartmoor in all its 
Moods (Murray, 9s.) has something to say about the human 
dwellers on the moor—their customs, land-tenures and 
beliefs in white magic, for example—but much more about its 
wild inhabitants, and among these can be included the subtle 
ways of the poacher. There was one of the brotherhood who 
sought the death of a large and well-known trout, and to that 
dark end ‘‘ throwed bread and cheese on the water ever so 
many times and bided handy to shoot un when he comed up.” 
But the trout is still there. Otters, badgers, foxes, wild-flowers, 
birds and even vipers—Mr. Gordon touches nothing that his 
observant eye and long and close acquaintance with the 
moor do not help him to adorn. With other observers he 
notes the spread of the raven and its increasing disposition to 
nest in trees, but we would ask him in all friendliness— 
does he really think it possible that that formidable fowl could 
be transfixed by the slender curved beak of a curlew ? For 
the benefit of the visitor to the moor the author tells us that 
the famous Cranmere Pool can be approached ** with perfect 
ease and comfort ” by following the West Okement Valley, 
and generally bids the stranger keep to’ the sheep or cattle- 
paths, however seemingly devious, for upon Dartmoor the 
apparent short-cut is often the longest way round. 


—— 
<< 


The second volume of Major Gerald Burrard’s The M 
Shotgun (Jenkins, 15s.) deals principally and exhaustive} 
with the problem of the cartridge. This topic involve 
excursions into the chemieal-composition’ of powders and 
various detonating compounds, and into ballistics for pressure 
velocity and recoil. But apart from scientific technicalitie, 
or, more correctly, through their very medium, the practicg] 
sportsman will pick up from this volume many a wrinkle 
and that a reasoned wrinkle. He will be put in the way of 
properly estimating the merits of powders and caps, he 
will learn that cartridges, like old books, keep best in ap 
atmosphere of slight but constant humidity, and that it jg 
hardly worth while reloading used paper cases. Conversely 
he will be asked to shed many prejudices—that there are 
for example, such things as ‘‘ hard-shooting ” guns or “* very 
quick”? cartridges (tested at least by human _ perceptive 
powers) or that gas escapes are always due to high pressure, 
It used to be said of the cartridge and the pheasant that 
* Up gets a guinea, off goes three-halfpence and down comes 
half-a-crown.”” Major Burrard’s book will ensure the sports. 
man’s receiving full value for his three-halfpence or its post 
War equivalent. 

* * * * 

Having read her previous book with interest, we opened 
Madame David-Neel’s new book with pleasant anticipations, 
With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet (The Bodley Head, 15s.) 
both entertains and disappoints. An introduction by Dr. A, 
d’Arsonval vouches for the writer’s long residence in Tibet; 
that she has the gift of tongues and is herself a professed 
Buddhist we already knew. We had hoped, therefore, to finda 
revelation of the inner doctrines of Buddhism which it was 
also her aim to discover. Indeed, the authoress recounts how 
she passed a test suddenly sprung on her by a suspicious 
lama and was able to satisfy him on her understanding of 
some of the most abstruse doctrines of his creed. So it is 
clear that she has deep knowledge at her command, and it 
is doubtless an honourable reluctance to divulge what are 
virtually secrets of the confessional that prevents her from 
being more explicit. Our disappointment, however, is 
tempered with pleasure at the vivid account she gives of her 
personal experiences, which all carry the hall-mark of 
sincerity. Her anecdotes are charming and combine to 
produce an atmosphere which carries us to the mountains of 
Tibet. Where so much is good we commend especially 
the chapter headed ‘* Psychic Sports,” in which she describes 
the religious discipline which enables true vetaries to develop 
amazing powers of endurance and super-normal energy. It 
is a very readable book, and well illustrated. 

% * % * 


India in Crisis, by Arthur Duncan (Putnam, 5s.) repre: 
sents a moderate British point of view. Its author seems 
to hold that the Simon Report ‘should be _ imple 
mented. ‘* Volume I is a masterly survey of a colossal 
problem. It is perhaps the most illuminating book about 
India that has been written, logical, lucid and unbiased.” 
The recommendations of Volume II ‘ frame an honest and 
honourable policy.” There is nothing new in Mr. Duncan's 
book, which gives the impression of depending too much 
on other books that have already had their effect. But 
by including some account of the Round Table Conference 
it brings the argument up to date. 


Reference Books 


Buiwoinc Societies’ Year Book, 1931. (Reed and (o, 
37 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 7s. 6d.) 

EVERYDAY GARDENING. By J. Coutts. (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

Tur CuHIna YEAR Book, 1931. (Simpkin, Marshall, 42s.) 

Tne Near East YEAR Book, 1981-82. (The Near East, Lid, 
170 Strand, W.C. 2. 25s.) 

NEWSPAPER FINANCE ANNUAL, 1931. (London General Press, 
6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 7s. 6d.) 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes whick may help out 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Trav! 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Seecrator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1) 


Lausanne and Education 


LAUSANNE is one of the leading cities in Switzerland for 
education, and English parents are coming more and mot 
to realize its many advantages. The position of the cil) 
on Lake Geneva is a stimulating one for the student, with 
noble views of the distant Alps; and no finer centre coull 
be chosen from a health point of view. 


All branehes-of education are provided for in Lausamit) 
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SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


It may not be fine all the time, and the children 
will want books to read during the holidays. Bring 
them to choose for themselves from the hundreds of 
pleasant books in the Children’s Own Book Room, 
or send for lists if you cannot call. 


FOR SCOTLAND 


we have all the best books on shooting, fishing, and other sports. 
And you must not forget to pack a few good new novels: let us 
make a selection for you. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD | 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King | 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 





Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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MINORITIES "By DAY 


the Right Hon. Lord NOEL-BUXTON 

THE TREND TO DEMOCRAC V IN JAPAN 
By Professor Bane QUIGLEY 
THE IRISH FREE STATE, 1931 By GH A. LAW 
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A PIONEER OF NATIONALISM 
By W. E. BROWN 

A WANDERER IN JUGOSLAVIA 
By NORA ALEXANDER 
y WILLIAM HICHENS 
OF BOOKS. 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


TRYA SPOT OF 


Leave them all 
behind — worries, 
colds, cares, the 
common round— 
scape on the 
Canadian Pacific 





MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


and relax in the beauty, colour 
and sunshine of warmer, brighter 
lands! 

21 days—from 38 guineas—sails 


from Southampton October 2nd— 
by the 


Empress of Australia 


famous and lovely cruising ship, 
22,000 tons—oil burner — large 


Pompeiian Swimming Pool. 
Limited Membership. 


Apply to A. R. Powell, 


Cruise Department, 


WORLD'S 
GREATEST ¥ 
4 TRAVEL 
SYSTEM 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 


or Local Agents Everywhere, 
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41.30Edinburgh, ion. Dundee,Perth 
11.40 Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
* Nightly (except Saturdays) 


Ask for Pocket Time- 
assenger M:nager 


LONDON NON-STOP 


fast Car Train. 
t Nightly 
Liverpool Street Station, E.C.2, or L-N- E-R 


EDINBURGH ROUTE 


L-N-E-R 


First-class only, and on Friday 


41810 After-Theatre Sleeping and Break- 
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from the kindergarten for little children to advanced studies 
at the University. The musician also is well catered for, as 
in addition to the conservatoire, there are resident in the city 
musicians of high accomplishments who are available either 
for class or private tuition. 

Lausanne has excellent schools for boys of all ages which 
are attended by the children of Swiss parents and those of 
other nationalities. The standard of work is high and good 
results are obtained by the scholars at these schools. ‘There 
are also State day schools where the cost of education is 
very low. 

Lausanne abounds in finishing schools for girls, an increas- 
ing number of whom came to Switzerland every year to 
benelit from continuation studies on the Continent. These 
finishing schools receive varying numbers of pupils—the 
average being about fifteen to thirty girls from the age of 
sixteen years upwards—-who devote their time mainly to 
the study of languages, art, music, domestic economy and 
other subjects under properly qualified teachers. 

The school year generally lasts from the end of September 
until the end of June, the two intervening short holidays 
at Christmas and Easter generally being spent by the principal 
and pupils in visiting the winter sports or in excursions 
to Italy or other countries. 

The mastery of foreign languages is an increasingly valuable 
asset for boys and girls, and in Lausanne, in addition to the 
good French which is spoken throughout this part of Switzer- 
land, the student can study German, Italian, Spanish and other 
languages at a reasonabfe cost and under expert guidance. 
There are also good commercial schools under State direction. 

For the older student not wishing to live in college or 
school, Lausanne has many private families willing to receive 
paying guests and give conversational lessons in French and 
often German. This gives an admirable insight into the home 
life of the Swiss people ; many lasting friendships are made in 
this manner. ‘There are also many good tutors available for 
resident or non-resident tuition. 

Lausanne not only excels on the educational side. It is 
one of the best and most up-to-date cities in Switzerland for 
games. The lake at Ouchy-Lausanne is an ideal spot for 
bathers ; and few schools to-day, of any standing, are without 
their hard or grass tennis courts. The centres for winter sports 
are easily reached from Lausanne, and there is a general 
exodus to the mountains at the end of the December term. 

In recent years a colony of English parents has sprung up 
on the shores of Lake Geneva and many of their children 
attend schools daily in and near Lausanne. There are two 
excellent schools for girls at Montreux near by, run on English 
lines, taking both boarders and day pupils, and at Chillon 
there is a first-class boys’ school for pupils of Public School 
age. For boys of Preparatory School age there is a good school 
at Glion. 

For the visitor, Lausanne offers varied and attractive 
accommodation to suit all pockets, and no one who selects 
this charming city for educational purposes is likely to be 


disappointed. J.R.N. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Financial Outlook 


THERE was probably seldom a time when it was more 
difficult to write with precision concerning the financial 
outlook, in which, of course, is included such matters as 
the trade of the country, the course of money rates and 
the movements in public securities. 

And the reason for this difficulty is not far to seek. In 
the main it is because for the moment ordinary economic 
and financial considerations are largely dominated by 
political factors. This is more or less true not only as 
regards international finance but also as regards conditions 
at home. During the past few weeks we have had some 
striking illustrations of the manner in which the situation 
is affected by international politics. A few weeks ago the 
United States made such a gesture with regard to War 
Debts that it was possible to take a hopeful view of the 
industrial and financial outlook all over the world. It 
soon became apparent, however, that the psychological 
effect of President Hoover’s offer, with all that it might 
have meant to a revival of confidence throughout the 
world, was being spoilt by the delay of France in respond- 
ing to the proposals, and that delay, there is little doubt, 
must be traced to political rather than to economic con- 
siderations. 


Similarly, however, when we turn to conditions in 


Germany, we find that the attdutude of France has reper- 


Ls 


cussions upon local politics in Germany, and that 
just as international confidence is checked by the attitug 
of France, so the difficulty of the present German Goyer, 
ment in handling the delicate financial situation is great}, 
increased by the French attitude’s damaging effect on 
the prestige of the German Government. _ It is true that 
the situation has been helped to some extent by the 
courtesies observed between the French and German 
representatives, to say nothing of the earnest desire dis. 
played by this country and by the United States to he 
Germany in every way possible, but it is none the less 4 
difficult and delicate one. Moreover the general situation 
was made the more difficult during the past fortnight by 
reason of the fact that French bankers elected this parti- 
cular time to withdraw balances heavily from London, 
thereby creating an unprecedented drain of gold from the 
Bank and forcing a rise in the English Bank Rate. 

In our own domestic affairs, too, we see the same harm. 
ful influence exerted by party politics. In this country 
there can be no question at all that the need for economy 
in the National Expenditure and for preventing a con. 
tinued abuse of the dole is imperative, but because 
of party divisions courage in carrying out the necessary 
reforms is lacking. This in its turn impairs the national 
eredit, and just as international politics are in large 
measure responsible for a lack of international confidence, 
so party politics are largely responsible for lack of conf 
dence at home, which in its turn very largely explains the 
continued financial and industrial depression. For some 
few years now I have consistently expressed the view 
in these columns that there can be no revival of confidence 
and, therefore, of industrial activities so long as sound 
principles and economy in the national finances are subor- 
dinated to political expediency. Unhappily, this view 
has up to the present been justified by events. At the 
close of the present week we are to see the publication of 
the Report of the Eeonomy Committee, of which Sir 
George May is chairman. If, as is currently reported, its 
requirements in the direction of economy are of a drastic 
character, it will be of supreme interest to see whether 
the Government shows a desire to act promptly upon the 
recommendations of the Majority Report, as it seems 
likely that there will also be a Minority Report. 


Banking and Industry—The 
Macmillan Report—II 


Tue Frovuctary Issue. 

Some of the proposals of the Committee with regard to 
Bank of England administration, and with regard to 
banking and currency regulations, may be described as 
more interesting than useful at the present moment. 
Among these proposals is the suggestion that the fiduciary 
note issue should be raised to £400,000,000, that figure 
being subject to modification by law from time to time. It 
is also suggested that the Bank should by law not be 
permitted to allow its gold reserve to fall below, say, 
£75,000,000, except temporarily by permission of the 
Treasury. The idea seems to be that for the most part 
the gold reserve should be regarded as representing the 
minimum amount required to deal not with international 
requirements but with external demands. The further 
suggestion is made that no useful purpose is gained by the 
continued separation of the Banking and Issue depart- 
ments of the Bank. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a tendency for these 
suggestions to be used to bring pressure to bear 
upon the movement in the direction of expansion in 
the fiduciary issue in place of the present waste; but the 
provision for a change in the present maximum of 
£260,000,000 should only be made at the initiative of the 
Bank of England with the consent of the Treasury. I 
other words, there is danger lest the recommendations 0! 
the Maemillan Report should be regarded by other cout 
tries as recommendations in the direction of inflation. 

Then in some of the proposals affecting the outside 
banking institutions it is suggested that the joint 
stock banks should reduce their holding of notes 
in their tills and pay up to, say, £40,000,000 into the 

(Continued on page 172.) 
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BEFORE YOU GO ON HOLIDAY= 
REMEMBER THOSE WHO HAVE TO STAY 


A GIFT, HOWEVER SMALL, TO ANY OF THESE INSTITUTIONS WILL ENABLE 
YOU TO ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY WITH GREATER FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 
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CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 


No Lerrers. No PayMenis. 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 

LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 

» TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. A 
certain number of beds are provided for 


advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for a new Radiological Block and cther 
extensions, which will add 80 beds to the 
Hospital, and 


ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2. 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 








All animals slaughtered for food 
should have a painless death. 


Help to secure this for them by sending 
a donation to the 
Council of Justice to Animals, 
42 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 





Over 1,000,000 
war-shattered 
heroes 

helped by this Society and over 


3,000 trained in its Workshops. 
There are, however, thousands still 
destitute, sick or disabled. Will you 
help to re-pay the debt we owe 
them? Funds are most urgently 
needed. Please send what you can 
to the Chairman, The Countess 
Roberts, D.B.E. 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
HELP SOCIETY 
& Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, 
Room 40, 122, Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 


Registered under War Charities Act. 











Terrible Overcrowding in 
East-Central London. 


Women and Children are herded together in 
teeming tenements far away from the_sun- 
shine and fresh air of the countryside. Health 
suffers considerably. Vitality is low. 


Please send a generous gift 
to enable us to give seaside and country 
holidays to such women and children. Money 
is well invested when spent in promoting 
their health and happiness. Kindly post your 
contribution to-day to William Wilkes, 
Secretary, 


Field Lane Institution, 
Vine Street, a Road, London, 
C. 1. 














ERADICATE 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 

(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an alee to 
become young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Speciat Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 


DISEASE 








WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders: 
~*~. ime Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., 


The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees confidently appeal 
to all lovers of the Sea and 
Ships to assist them in carrying 
on the Spiritual and Temperance 
Work for the welfare and well- 
being of our Sailors all over the 
World. 
Contributions, which will be gratefully ac- 


knowledged, “should be sent to the Hon 
Treasurcr, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 


Cheques, etc., should be crossed National 


Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 


Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent. 














45,000 


BRITISH SEAMEN 
UNEMPLOYED !! 


—due to 2,250,000 tons (gross) 
British Shipping being laid up. 
—VIDE PRESS. 


BRITISH SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


The World-wide Seamen's Friend for 113 years 


pleads for your support towards 
relieving the consequent dis- 
tress, 

OR 113 years it has been pro- 

viding for him a real British 
“Home from Home” in British and 
foreign ports of the world. In addi- 
tion, Seamen’s Widows are cared for, 
Orphans maintained, Officers’ Boys 
Trained for sea career, and clean 
and wholesome literature provided 
to 900 ships, and also to lightships 
and lighthouses. 


HELP 
IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Please send a gift to SIR ERNEST W. 

GLOVE Bt., 680 Commercial Road, 

London, E. 14. Herbert E. Barker, 
Gen. Secretary. 





DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 








The re are more te 8,000 
children in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


“No Destitute Child Ever Refused 


Admission” is the Charter of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, and that is the 
reason why their family always 
numbers more than 8,000—the largest 
family in the world. On an average 
5 come in daily. 110,500 children 
have already been admitted. 


But such a work is constantly in need 
of funds if the Charter is to be 
maintained. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


10/- WILL FEED ONE CHILD FOR 
TEN DAYS. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s 

Homes Food Fund,’ and crossed, may be 

addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 

Barnardo House, “ey Causeway, London, 
E. 1. 








CANCER HOMES 


for the hopeless are one of the aims of the 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Act) 
15 RANELAGH RD., LONDON, S.W.1. 
Donations and Subscriptions Wanted. 
Send for free Bookiet— 

“THE TRAGEDY OF CANCER.” 











THE 
SCOTTISH S.P.C.A., 


19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 
URGENTLY NEEDS 
YOUR HELP. 

25 INSPECTORS. 


MOTOR AMBULANCE. 
HORSES’ REST FARM. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


gist ANNUAL Reporr (200 pp.) gratis cn 
application to Lynpesay G, Lanew.1, 
C.A., Secretary and Treasurer, by 
whom contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 170 ) 


Bank of England, increasing their balances with the 
Bank pro tanto; it is evidently considered that the 
power of the Bank over the money market should 
be even greater than it is. It is further suggested that, 
having regard to the magnitude of London’s international 
operations, the Bank of #ngland’s liquid assets ought 
to be increased to a substantially higher figure, and it 
is considered that it would be well for the Bank to supple- 
ment its gold reserve by liquid funds held abroad. Other 
suggestions are that the joint stock banks should give 
up the practice of ‘“ window dressing” for the 
monthly returns, and at the end of the year, and 
further that the London clearing banks should aim 
at keeping an amount of cash in bank notes and balances 
with the Bank of England of not less than 10 per cent. of 
their deposits. 
FINANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

With regard to the special question of finance and 
industry the Committee express their belief in the 
need for closer co-operation between finance and industry, 
but practical suggestions seem to be rather few. It is 
apparently thought, however, that the usefulness of 
institutions such as the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company might be further extended, and in that connexion 
it is suggested that the company just referred to should at 
a convenient stage be definitely separated from the 
Bank of England and have an independent existence. 
There is nothing, however, very new in this idea, which 
obviously must rely for its suecess upon private enterprise 
and the supply of able administrators for that particular 
class of undertaking. 

Lorp Brapsury’s Dissent. 

I shall hope at an early date to return to a fuller 
examination of the details of the Macmillan Report, 
but without any disparagement of the very fine work 
done by the Committee as a whole I find very many 
in the City are disposed to pay a special tribute to the 
memorandum of dissent by Lord Bradbury. In particular 
Lord Bradbury expresses the opinion that the real 
reasons for our troubles lie in the main in a field outside 
the references of the Committee. Here, for example, 
is a brief summary of Lord Bradbury’s conclusions : 

It is to the best interest of this country to continue to adhere to 
the international gold standard of the existing parity, but efforts 
should be made to secure by international agreement a_ better 
working of that standard. 

Our existing domestic currency system should be maintained, 
reform being directed to removing the obstacles which have inter- 
fered with its efficient working and not to fundamental alterations 
in the system itself. 

The banking system discharges adequately and efficiently its 
proper function of providing short-date credit. It is not advisable 
that its functions should be extended, but a closer touch with 
industry in certain respects would be advantageous. 

Better machinery than at present exists should be devised for 
providing domestic industry, through institutions other than the 
ordinary banks, with long-date credit and permanent capital. 

The best contribution which the State can make to assist industry 
and promote employment is strict economy in public expenditure 
and lightening the burden of debt by prudent financial administra- 
tion. Attempts to give positive assistance by diverting international 
trade from its natural channels, the State-financing of enterprises 
other than the ordinary public services, or the artificiel cheapening 
by State guarantees of the supply of capital to particular under- 
takings are more likely to retard than to accelerate the restoration 
of a healthy and progressive national economy. 

Lord Bradbury I am sure would be the first to desire 
that his terse summing-up of the situation should not 
deter those concerned in our financial and economic 
problems from carefully studying the three hundred 
pages of an exhaustive report. For whether the reader 
finds himself in agreement with the recommendations 
of the Macmillan Committee or not, he will readily 
acknowledge indebtedness to the labours of the Committee 
and the masterly manner in which the Report has been 
compiled. Nor need the student be dismayed by the 
size of the Report, for it is so lucidly written that probably 
no more interesting book dealing with post-War financial 
and economic problems has appeared than the Report 
of the Maemillan Committee. Its chief defect is due to no 
fault on the part of the members of the Committee, 
but to the fact bluntly stated by Lord Bradbury, “ the 





a - 


real reasons for our economic troubles lie in the main 
in a field outside the references of the Committee.” 
Artucr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


RALLY IN BrazILs. 
Tur stock markets during the past week have been quiete; 
and steadier on the whole owing to a slackening of the gold 
drain from the Bank. Since my last article was written 
however, there have been stirring developments, such as 
the heavy drain of gold to France and the advance in ow 
own Bank Rate last week from 24 to 3} per cent. Those 
developments have, as might have been expected, caused 
a considerable reaction in British Government. securities, 
and, indeed, last week the decline in prices extended to 
practically all departments of the Stock Exchange. Duri 
this week, however, reports have been current as to the 
adoption of measures for improving the Sterling Exchange, 
and although more gold has gone from the Bank of England 
the drain has been less pronounced than in the previous week, 
Some of the movements in the Foreign market have been 
of a striking character, and while Chilian Bonds have fallen 
sharply on the Moratorium in that country, Brazilian Bonds 
have rallied appreciably on the publication of the Report 
on Brazil by Sir Otto Niemeyer. 
* * * * 
WarING AND GILLOW. 

At the meeting last week of Waring and Gillow there was 
a very frank and animated discussion with regard to the 
general position of the company and the proceedings ended 
in something in the nature of a compromise between the 
Board and those at the meeting who were disposed to criticize 
this policy. Altogether, however, the criticism was not of 
an unfriendly character. The Chairman, Mr. Ivan (, 
Sanderson, was able to state that alterations in the admin- 
istration had resulted in savings by way of overhead charges 
for the first five months at the rate of £180,000 per annum 
with no sacrifices of efficiency. A serious trading loss, 
however, had been made for the year, and he stated that the 
directors hoped to place before the shareholders, with as 
little delay as possible, a scheme for the reorganization of 


the capital. 
* * * * 


Raitway DIVIDENDS. 

The dividend announcements during the week by the 
Metropolitan and Southern Railway companies were generally 
regarded in the market as somewhat disappointing, though, 
of course, the published heavy declines in the traffic returns had 
prepared stockholders for unsatisfactory statements, and in 
the case of these two companies, and also in the case of the 
London and North-Eastern, considerable economies have 
been effected in the working expenditure. Nevertheless, 
there is little in the Railway statements published so far 
to encourage hopes of a turn in the tide as regards gross 
revenues. Of course, the railways would participate in any 
improvement in general trade, but quite apart from industrial 
depression, it is evident that the companies are still feeling 
very severely the effect of the road competition. A. W. K. 

* * * * 
Covent GARDEN PROPERTIES. 

The latest Report of Covent Garden Properties shows that for 
the year ending June 30th last the profits were slightly in excess 
of a year ago, the total being £213,925 against £213,064. After 
paying the same dividend on the Deferred Shares as a year ago, 
namely, 7$ per cent., the amount now carried forward is £39,008 
as compared with £30,137 a year ago. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Lid 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... .- Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund a : = ies aes Yen 115,000,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hoag Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekit, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Lientst 
Tokyo, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 9? ” 35 
£41 45 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


a 99 ” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Ne shareholders. 


No commission. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger, 9437.) EveninGs at 8.15. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
By Rupotr Besrer, Matinces, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 











COMPANY MEETING. 


WARING AND GILLOW, LIMITED. 


POTENTIALITIES OF THE BUSINESS. 








Tae annual general meeting of Waring and Gillow, Limited, was 
held on the 24th ult. Mr. Ivan Couper Sanderson (chairman) 
presided. 

In the course of his speech the chairman said : Your present diree- 
tors took office on November Ist last year. After making a careful 
survey of the business thty were confirmed in their opinion that it 
was essentially sound, We have well-equipped factories, with highly 
skilled technical staif and designers. We believe the position of our 
showrooms in Oxford Street to be unrivalled. Thousands of the 
publie who buy our goods pass our building daily. Whilst the sales 
increased in recent years, the administrative expenses—these are 
the unproductive expenses— increased in larger ratio to the increased 
gross profits. It is now apparent how sorely the company needs 
reserves which should prudently have been built up and conserved 
during the prosperous years. 

On assuming office your directors at once applied themselves to 
the problem of economy in the running and administration of the 
business. By the beginning of the current financial year such 
alterations had been made in the administration as have resulted in 
the overhead charges for the first five months of the financial 
year being reduced by no less than £75,000, or at the rate of £180,000 
perannum. No part of this saving has been effected by the sacrifice 
of efficiency or by reduction in salaries or wages. 

It is of paramount importance that clients with large contracts to 
place should have full confidence in our financial stability. Your 
directors hope to place before you, for your approval, a scheme for 
the reorganization of the capital and for the provision of finance 
with as little delay as possible. In your Board’s opinion the only 
possible method of securing the finance required for the company is 
by the issue of Second Debentures. It would not be a sound financial 
policy to have these for a longer period than ten years, and it will 
take ten years’ average annual profit of £140,000 to pay the charges 
on the First Debentures, the charges on the Second Debentures 
(including redemption) and the payment of interest and capital 
instalments due to the London finance house. Your directors are 
therefore of opinion that from whatever standpoint the balance- 
sheet may be viewed, it presents a proper and true view of the state 
of the company as at January 31st last. So far as we can estimate 
at the present time, your directors are of opinion it should be possible 
this year to earn profits to cover the interest and charges on the First 
Debentures. Our scheme for putting the finance of the company 
ona permanent basis assumes the realization of this hope. 

He moved the adoption of the report and accounts, which, after 
® protracted discussion, was carried. 





COMPANY MEETINGS. — 


GOVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 
COMPANY 














INCREASE OF INCOME. 
MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S STATEMENT. 





THE seventh ordinary general meeting of the Covent Garden 
Properties Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, at the Hotel Victoria 
Northumberland Avenue, S.W. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill, the chairman of the company, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that the report showed 
that the company’s total income was a little more than that of 
the previous year, that the 6 per cent. mortgage debentures hal 
been replaced with debentures at 5 per cent. interest, and that a 
subsidiary property company had been formed. Pending tho 
upshot of the negotiations with the Minister of Agriculture as to 
the. future of Covent Garden Market, the board had thought it 
undesirable to deal with the site of the Tavistock Hotel, with th» 
result that, at the moment, they were not getting anything like an 
adequate return from that property. The leases of the Opera 
House and of the Arlington Street properties, however, fell into 
possession in 1933 when increased revenue from that source wa; 
anticipated. 

The total sales of property made by the company and its sub- 
sidiary, The 1930 Property Co., Ltd., during the year had amounted 
to about a quarter of a million. The total purchases were approxi- 
mately £1,400,000 and included the freehold site of the old Princes: 
Theatre in Oxford Street (on which were being erected new premises 
for Woolworth and Waring & Gillows) and Africa Hovse in Kingsway, 
which was one of the principal banking and office buildings in that 
area. Those transactions and others had been carried through 
at reasonable prices, and whether disposed of or retained as per- 
manent investments, the result should be satisfactorily remunerative. 
The Property company would possibly play a very important 
part in the future of their business by enabling the board to raise 
additional share capital if and when required at a rate more in 
keeping with the nature of the security available than was repre- 
sented by the present fixed dividends on the preference and preferred 
ordinary shares of the company. 

The directors aimed at making the Covent Garden Properties 
Co., Ltd., one of the most important in the country. The time was 
gradually approaching when not only would their dividend require- 
ments be met out of estate revenue, but, in addition, there would 
be a surplus income, which, together with any profits available from 
property transactions, would be available to build up substantial 
reserves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


MR. P. A. COOPER ON THE POSITION. 





A GENERAL couRT of the Hudson’s Bay Company was held on 
Wednesday last at the Fur Trade Sale Room, Beaver House, F.C. 

Mr. P. A. Cooper (the Governor) said that it was barely six weeks 
since the board had done him the honour of electing him Governor. 
In that short time he had done three important things. He had 
put his name, on behalf of the board, to the report, which referred 
to a period for which he and the new directors could take no respon- 
sibility, although they had left no stone unturned to ensure that the 
true state of affairs was disclosed. He had made arrangements to 
visit Canada, and he had been able to persuade Sir George May and 
Mr. E. R. Peacock to fill the vacancies caused by the resignations of 
Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith and Sir Hewitt Skinner. 

After taking everything into consideration the past year’s opera- 
tions had resulted in a loss of £746,335, to which both the fur trad> 
and the stores department had contributed. After deducting the 
dividend equalisation account and the amount brought in there 
was a balance of £444,866. Certain necessary special provisions 
totalled £939,779, making a total of £1,384,644. 

Dealing with the trading and other activities of the company the 
Governor said that the total fur collections showed a considerable 
decrease, and the decline in fur values had continued. There had, 
in fact, been a very heavy fall in prices since 1927-28. In the land 
department the results had been most disappointing, the returns 
being seriously affected by the continued decline in the price of 
wheat and by the general commercial depression, which had affected 
not only Canada but the whole of the world. In the circumstances 
it was not surprising that there had been little or no demand for the 
company’s lands ; indeed, the farmers in many instances had found 
it impossible to meet their obligations in regard to payment of 
instalments and interest on land previously purchased. The pros- 
pects for this year’s crops had been seriously impaired by a prolonged 
drought in many wheat areas in the Prairie Provinces. 

The operations of the stores department had also beenaffected by 
the prevailing adverse conditions and the general reduction in 
buying power, and the result for the year had shown a loss. Their 
policy of expansion in regard to that department had been com- 
pleted for the time being. 

SITUATION IN West CANADA. 

With regard to the position in Western Canada generally, he 
wished to pay a tribute to the magnificent spirit of courage with 
which all members of the cemmunity were meeting a situation of 
almost unparalleled difficulty, and to stress the great powers of 
resistance to prolonged depression which were so often shown by an 
agricultural population. 

After a lengthy discussion the repert and accounts were adopted, 
and Mr. Nordon’s resolutions were not put to the meeting. 
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This year why not 
treat your lawn mow- 
ings, leaves, pea and 
pean haulm, ete. In 
a few months you can 
have a plentiful supply 
of rich organic 
manure. Remember 
that 1 cwt. of ADCO 
makes from 2—3 tons 
of manrre. 

YOUR CORN AND 
SEED DEALER 
OF @ SsTOcKSs “ ADCO.” 


ADCO ACCELERA- 


SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE ‘on. tor tse with 

ree , 

FROM GARDEN REFUSE 28lbs., 4/6; _ Séibs., 

8/-; 1 cwt., 15/-. 

STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28lbs., 6/3; S6lbs., 11/6; 

1 cwt., 22/~ Or sent direct carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with order. Reduced prices for 5 cwt. or more. 

bove prices do not apply in Ireland.) 


( 
ADCO LTD., 55, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 




















DOES YCUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“ CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






The Mechanical No 
Pole-azxe. Bullet 
used, 


Approved and used by 
H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. MEDAL 
PATENTEES & MANFRS,: 1928 

ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 


ee 














JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of ‘mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who swelter in airless, 
poverty-stricken surroundings. Please send 
a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 3), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


ie aa a (University of London.) 

THE WINTER SESSION will CPEN on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are full 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 839 bads (whic 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. j 
, SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,158 are awarded annually 
including four Open Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350 and tho 
Entrance Scholarships open to students of the Universities of Oxford ‘al 
ae the value of £200 

ESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous an a y othe ital 

at keene re nume than at any other hospital 

en FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
research. 

FEES.—MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21: annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL- 
full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £13) 
in two equal annual instaiments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground q 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, & 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) j 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrauge 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Mile End, E, 1. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE. 


& AFTER DINNER. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,00 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Banks 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS ar 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 





In making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital na ai oe ene ia ee. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ane aid eas re eae ee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


REGENT ST., LONDON. 




























SUMMER TOURS TO MADEIRA OR 
CANARY ISLANDS 


at Reduced Return Fares, Madeira £20 Ist class; 
£15 2nd class. Canary Islands £20 Ist class. 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back, Fortnightly Cruises from London, 
13-14 days, £20 Ist class. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
Weekly Royal Mail Service. 
Full particulars from: 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., 
London, E.C. 3. 


West End Ageney: 125 Pall | 
Mall, S.W.1. 





















THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 
On July 29th, 1921, the St. Ives (Cornwall) Life-Boat rescued 40 lives 
fromy ten English and French fishing boats in a strong gale with 4 
heavy swell. 
| THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 
Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
‘hey depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
The Earl of Harrowby, Sir George Shee, 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary. 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
{ Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 

























TWO OF THE 


35,000 
CHILDREN 


who have been given 

homes, love and 

training during the 

past fifty years by 
the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Will you please help in the Society’s Jubilee Year by 
sending a gift to the Secretary, Rev.A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 ? 














Bankers: Barclays Ltd., Kennington. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Siullings per lene (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcemenis exceed 9 lines. 4 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





DEATH 


SWANWICK.—On July 27th, Frederick Tertius 
Swanwick, M.A., aged 80. Fourth son of Thomas 
and Frances Swanwick, of Manchester. Late 
Fielden Lecturer in Mathematics in Manchester 
University. Husband of H. M. Swanwick. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(under the direction of the Roya! College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- 
brate animal kingdom, 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Beyuest can be obtained. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5.W. 3. 

FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 

TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 

cases Who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 

Hel 
£egacy, Subscription or Donation 
is earnestly Solicited. 

Please send Cheques crossed Coutts & Co. to the Secretary. 











THE 





YAST END MISSION (founded 1885).—Ffortnight’s 

4 holiday for 600 slum children. Day’s outing for 
15,000 slum children. Old people and tired mothers not 
forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. 
Great Religious, Social and Philantnropic Institution. 
Full particulars sent. Visitors invited.—Rkrv. F. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


MYHE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and K.S.U. PRO- 
VIDES HOLIDAYS in Homes, Camps, and Cottage 
Centres to meet the varying needs of thousands of handi- 
capped children from 4 to 16 years of age, from 162 
Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. Donations urgently 
invited —John Kirk House, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 











CINEMA 
CADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. (opp. Warings). 
Conrad Veidt as ‘‘ THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE” 
and “ Men of the Woods ” (Soviet Tribal Film). Sunday, 
Aug. 2nd, for one week, “* ROOF OF THE WORLD,” 
Record of Kussian Expedition and ‘* Waltz Dream,”’— 
Ger, 2981. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANT 


“ 





A SHRIDGE.—THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE OF 
CILIZENSHIP. RESIDENT POLITICAL 
TUTOR (MALE) required to commence duties in 
October. Bachelor. Should have lecturing capacity, 
knowledge of some branch of modern political study and 
high Honours Degree (preferably in Modern History). 
Initial salary £500-£600 per annum, according to quali- 
fications, with board and lodging.—Forms of application 
from the SECRETARY, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 





we RSHIP, Haileybury College, Hertford, vacant. 

Salary £500 and house.—For particulars apply by 
letter only to the Master, Haileybury College, in 
envelope marked * Bursarship.” 


i MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 
GRant & Gray (GL), 2 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 








ADIES wanted for interesting and well paid needle- 
work at home.—HERTONS LTD. 1164 Folkestone. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
4 LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 








—— EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 


S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman : 
U. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 


Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





rT‘ RAINING.—Central Employment Sureau and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





5 la FOR SOCIAL WORK 


8ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par 
ticulars from Miss PREstToN, Principal. 


GPA TREATMENT 
A? HOME 
cares RHEUMAPISHM for good. 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 

ron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation) 























TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
° THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 
OCTOBER Sth, 1931. 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School, courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examination of other Universities may, after one year’s 
study or research, take a Master’s degree. 

Separate Syllabuses are published as follows : 

1. Faculty of Science. 

. Faculty of Arts. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Faculty of Commerce. 

. Faculty of Law. 

Department of Social Study. 

. Department of Education. 

. School of Malting and Brewing. 

. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 

. Pamphlet—“The Law Student and_ the 
University. 

and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
£ CONTINENT and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





.{ CHOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable information and 

b advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent O301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





Q\ CHOO LS FOR BOYS anvb GIRLS. 
\ TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messru. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





] RANKSOME, Godalming, Surrey. Boys’ Preparatory 
School. Health, happiness and sound modern 
education.— Headmaster, S. H. Smrru, M.A. (Oxon). 





| ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER, 
founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 





the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 

modern university. For particulars as to scholarships 

and bursaries apply to the Principal, G. A. SUTHERLAND, 

M.A. (Cantab.). 

| UCTON SCHOOL, NEAR LEOMINSTER, HERE- 
4 FORDSHIRE.—A small public school, preparing 





for the Services, the University and commerce. 
Delightful country. A FEW VACANCIES IN 
SEPTEMBER. 





Qt. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fuily 
A equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, Overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c.—For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E. 
BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 





r-3 3S St Be ae 
THE NEW ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Available for boys from 13. 


ADVANCED COURSES IN COMMERCE AND 
ENGINEERING, where vocational training after a 
sound general education is combined with the best 
Public School tradition. 

The boys are housed in a modern mansion of more 
than 100 rooms, 400 feet above sea-level, standing in its 
park of 300 acres overlooking the sea, the Welsh moun- 
tains and the lovely Clwyd Valley. Bracing climate. 
Every modern convenience has been installed, including 
hot and cold shower baths; all cooking and lighting by 
electricity. Central heating in alt dormitories. The 
dietary is ample and includes fruit, which makes the 
usual tuck-boxes unnecessary. Cricket, Football, 
Hockey, Tennis, Boxing, &c. Model Office for business 
instruction. Engineering shop for experimental work. 

Fees: 120 guineas per annum inclusive. 

For particulars and prospectus apply to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





GRANGE 
Near Orpington, Kent. 

(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 
Principal: Miss M. G. Bgearp, M.A. Oxon (formerly 
Lecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 

Head-Mistress of Putney High School). 

A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18). 
Special attention to health; education on modern 
lines ; domestic science for elder girls; preparation for 
all examinations. 


eernse SCHOOL, 
) 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. ‘Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 





QT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
‘> Girls’ Public School. Chairman: The Lord 
Bishop of St. Albans. University Examinations. Large 
playing fields. New boarding house.—For particulars 
apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Sr HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
iN the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 





Entire charge undertaken.— Principal: Miss WHEELEN. 








Destroys MOTH, 





rot. “*§ DY MU TH”  itcce ster 
SILVERFISH 9 “"° ™ wphotstery, books, ete 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on clothes, 
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THIYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


~ Boarding school on moderi public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of LKducation and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff.—Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





TIVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examtnatictis ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record: individual care. 
Scholarships available——Apply the PRINCIPALS. 








FOREIGN. SCHOOLS 


S WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE,: LUTRY: 
b CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: MELLE RUFER. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for publica- 
di tion. Fiction specially required. £50 Cash Prizes 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice free.—STOCKWELL, 
Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 











} 





{ EARN to write Articles and Stories: make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—RPGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8 





I ONDON Publisher’s Reader examines and gives im- 
4 partial opinion on Authors’ MSS. Small compre- 
hensive fee. No placing or recommendation. No agency. 
— Particulars Box 1688, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 





— MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
\ &c., required. Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





ay = ) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
KZ >( L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per atest Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “Guide 5” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle Street, 
W.1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





j hee TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING CO, invite MSS. 
of every kind, book length, for new list. Unknown 
authors specially considered—60 Chandos _ Street, 


London, W.C. 2 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


PYRENEES.—Anglo-French family receives a few 
guests. Comfortable house, beautifully situated in 

the Pyrenean foot-hills, 12 miles south Pau. References 
exchanged.—Mme, DANNATT, Chateau de Balague, 








Rébénacq (B-P). 
\PIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. The most up-to-date in 
b Spiez. Moderate prices. 





| LACK FOREST.—Part of house available in Univer- 
sity town of Freiburg. Convenient touring centre. 
Beautiful surroundings. Good sport, especially ski-ing. 
Comfortably furnished. Two maids kept.—Apply Box 
1687, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 








APARTMENTS &c. 


] ONDON.-—Young man wishes to be taken as Paying 
4 Guest in good family, Not boarding house. Within 
easy reach of City. Terms moderate.—CHARLES H, 
MARTINEAU, The Moat, Knowle, Warwickshire. 














‘Have you | 
anything to sell? | 





Readers having anything to sell, | 
or professional services to offer, are | 
| 
' 
| 


invited to bring their announce- 

ments to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of the 

Spectator. Prepaid Classified Adver- | 
tisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the | 
Spectator Othces, 99 Gower Street, | 
London, W.C.1, with remittance, | 
by Tuesday of each week. Dis- | 
counts :--24% for 6 insertions: | 
5%. for 13; 73% for 26; and | 
10% for 52. | 











SOUTH AFRICAN FARM FOR 


\ GENUINE OPPORTUNITY FOR A YOUNG 
< AMBITIOUS MAN with the requisite capital. 

In South Africa (70 miles Capetown, served all trains), 
240 acre Fruit Farm, growing Apricots, Peaches, Plums, 
Pears, &c., capable of producing yearly-increasing 
protits: fully-planted with eight-to-one-year-old trees 
—canning, drying and export varieties ; plentiful water ; 
well-built house, foreman’s house and outbuildings ; 
swimming bath; tennis-court, fishing, golf; English 
society ; delightful climate. 

Photographs and _ full 
PEARCE & CO., 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


N THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS.—For Sale, 
freehold, six-roomed cottage recently built of local 
materials; studio. Smaller cottage, suitable for con- 
version into garage, with small fleld and copse, in all 
about 2 acres. Kemble or Stroud 7 miles. Enea 
Box 1689, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W. 








SALE 





details —Box S, WALTER 


Rroadmead, Bristol. 














W HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER. 

RACK, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 

Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms, 


rTFPNORQUAY.—Unfurnished Flats to Let. 





—_—_—_———— 
Magnificent 
position overlooking sea, facing full south, with 
absolute rest and quiet. From £85 to £350 per annum, 
all inclusive.—Full particulars from ; WILCOX, 11 Hesketh 
Crescent, Torquay. No agents. 

















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


H {GHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
rot eatiofactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.-—BENILEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St.; Landon. W.1 (fac ing Marshall « Snellerove), 


NV RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for cast-off gar- 
pe ments.—** Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex, 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I OUBLE CREAM CHEESES, 1s. post free. Weekly 
orders invited,—M. & M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Berks, 











ARGEST fatted Ducklings & Chickens, 6 16, 7) 6,8 6pr. 
4 green geese, 6/6 ea., tr’d, p. paid ; rel’ble.—Norau 
DONOGHUE, Convent Road House, Rosscarbery, Cork. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltn, 
90 Piceadilly, W. 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure; 12s, 4d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra. 








| UY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE from J. Drake 
Manufacturer, 18 Ashfleld, Bradford. Samples free, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENKY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





k ON KILLA 
The Painless Rabbit Trap. 
Special Trial Offer. 
Single Trap, 28. 3d. Three Traps, 5s. 6d. 
Six Traps, 10s. 6d. Twelve Traps, 20s. 
All carriage paid. 

PAINLESS RABBIT TRAP COMPANY, LTD. 

9 Perry Road, Park Row, Bristol. 





R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free.James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland 





FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand 
beautiful colouring ; big profits 
Dept. “S,” Lindfleid, Sussex. 


ww, OMETHING NEW 
‘ coloured Pottery ; 
—RAINROW POTTERY CO., 





YTONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
) & Homes, LTb., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 








Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
at comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.-—First- 
i class residential. Fully licensed. A. BAL. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
polo. Every comfort. Excel. table.—COLLETTS, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager 


PASTBOURNE. ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
EK Facing sea. Nr. plier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. 24 guns. ‘Phone 311. 





> 











Winter terms from 2 





0, cen oe CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. . Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 
bg eee ang oti gh Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
a Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms; those with h. & ec. from 15s. per day, 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


EFORMED INNS 
R 











Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., 
STREET, W. 1. 


"ack ax HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


See also page ii. 


LTp. 
ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





Daddy Hole Plain. 





TPIORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





rPOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14. 





W HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 

Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 





\ ) HERE to Stay in i a -THE LODGE. 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 


2 guineas weekly. 





YOUR SUMMER HOLIDA 


Union Castle, Blue Star, R.M.S.P. Lines, also Yeoward and Booth Lines. 


New British Country Club opens August Ist, with 
Casino, Dancing, Sea Bathing, Lawn Tennis, All 
MADEIRA WINE YOUR APPETISER. T. COOK & 


Ist Class Hotels. 
lovely grounds, sports, etc. 
Excursions. 


Always Fine. 


Particulars with 
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Never too Hot. 


Free 
SON, LTD., and Steamship Agencies, 





34 days’ Trip. 


DEIRA “%::.... 


Pamphlet and coloured Booklet from 
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